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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Competent  Members  of  the  staff  of  THE  MAGAGZINE  OF 
HISTORY  will  undertake  Genealogical  Researches  for  such  of  the 
patrons  and  friends  of  the  Magazine  as  may  desire  to  know  about 
their  ancestry.  Brief  questions  will  be  answered  in  the  Magazine,  but 
long  researches  will  be  done  at  a  figure  which  may  be  agreed  upon 
after  it  is  known  exactly  what  the  inquirer  desires. 

Often  these  researches  are  very  intricate,  and  require  weeks  of 
expert  investigation  before  the  ancestry  can  be  established  upon  un- 
questioned grounds.     For  such  work  reasonable  payment  will  be  asked. 

The  inquirer  will  be  told  if  he  is  entitled  to  coat  armor,  and  if  he 
is,  what  the  arms  are,  so  he  can  have  them  reproduced  if  he  desires. 
Investigations  will  be  made  in  this  country  and  England,  or  other 
countries  of  Europe,  if  wanted.     This  depends  upon  the  patron. 

If  you  are  at  work  on  your  own  ancestry  and  are  puzzled  over 
some  question,  perhaps  we  can  assist  you  so  you  can  go  on  with  your 
investigations  and  bring  them  to  a  successful  close.  Often  a  little  as- 
sistance at  such  a  time  will  clear  up  some  obscure  or  disputed  point, 
and  enable  the  searcher  to  proceed  without  further  difficulty. 

If  you  are  writing  a  book  upon  your  family  we  have  experts  who 
can  assist  you  in  arranging  it  properly,  can  secure  estimates  upon  cost 
of  publication,  or  what  would  perhaps  be  better,  will  take  the  entire 
publication  off  your  hands  and  see  it  through  the  press.  You  may 
know  little  about  such  work,  but  we  have  men  who  have  made  this 
work  a  life  business.  What  they  suggest,  or  what  they  do  would, 
therefore,  be  of  inestimable  service  to  you. 

We  make  researches  to  establish  the  rights  of  individuals  to  join 
any  of  the  patriotic  societies.  We  have  abundant  data  easily  avail- 
able to  enable  us  to  do  this  with  despatch  and  absolute  accuracy.  It 
matters  not  which  one  you  wish  to  join,  we  can  prove  your  right,  or 
find  the  reasons  why  you  cannot  join.  Either  one  might  be  of  value 
to  you  under  certain  circumstances. 

In  short,  the  experts  connected  with  this  department  will  under- 
take any  commission  of  this  character  you  or  your  friends  may  offer, 
and  will  guarantee  not  only  accurate  work,  but  prompt  work.  You 
will  get  an  answer  immediately  informing  you  of  the  expense  as  far 
as  can  be  estimated  and  when  you  can  expect  the  work  to  be  completed. 

Address  this  department  and  send  along  your  inquiries  as  numer- 
ously as  you  choose. 

The  Genealogical  Research  Dept. 
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A    LETTER    OF    MARY    WASHINGTON,    MOTHER    OF    GEORGE, 

March    17,    1782. 

Written  to  her  distinguished  son.     Edges  burnt  and  a  few  words  missing,  but  extremely  rare  in  any  condition. 

By   permission  of  Mr.  C.    E.  GOODSPEED,   Boston. 
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(Probably  from  Fredericksburg,  Va.) 
My  Dear  Georg  Marten  the  17,  1782. 

1  was  truly  unlucky  [uneasy?]  My  Not  being  at  home  when  you  went  throu  Fredericksburg  —  it  was  an  unusual  thing  for  me.     Now 

I  am  afraid  I    Never   shall  have  that    pleasure    agin,*    I  am    soe   very    unwell   and    this   trip   over   the    Mountins   has   almost   killd   me. 

I    gott    the    20  five  ginnes   you  was    soe   kind  to    send    me    and    am    greatly    obliged    to    you    for    it.      I    was    greatly    shock  [ed?]  *  *  * 

ever  be  driven  up  this  way   agin  *  *  *  will  goe  in  some   Little   hous[e]   of   my  one  if  it  is  [but]   twelve   foott   squarfe].      Benjamin  Mar- 

dissey  has  four   hundred  akers  of  land  of  yours   ges  [just?]  by  George   Lewis  if   you  will  lett  me  goe  thear  if  I  should  be  obliged  [to?] 

come   over  the  mounttins  agin  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  —  pray  give  my  kind  love   [to  her,  I  would  have  wrote  to  —  butt  my 

Reason  has  quite  left  met]   to  Mrs.   Washington,  &  am,  Mv  Dear  George,  your  Loveing  &  affectinat  Mother 

6       '  '      '  "  '  J  b  Mary  Washington. 

Mr.  Nivis  [?]  desir'd  me  to  mention  his  son  to  you— he  writ[e]s  in  the  Treasurefy?]  office  of  Congresfs].         M.  W. 


*  She  saw  him  for  the  last  time  in  April,  1789,  when  he  visited  her  on  his  way  to  his  first  inauguration.     She  died  August  25,  1789. 
f  Probably  the  meaning  is  "my  reason  for  not  writing  her  is  forgotten." 
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PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE   REBELLION 

(Third  Paper) 

THE  loss  of  the  capital  might  lead  to  the  breaking  up  permanently 
of  the  Union.  It  was  this  that  caused  an  excitement  that  could 
not  be  restrained.  The  people  rose  in  their  majesty,  determined, 
matter  what  might  be  the  sacrifice,  to  save  the  capital  and  with  it  the 
Union.  Believing  what  every  person  believed,  that  the  capital  was  in 
danger,  and  without  being  able  to  communicate  with  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  I  assumed  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  not  only  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  Union  Defence  Committee,  but  those  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  North,  which  embraced  no  less  the  Federal  capital 
than  the  whole  Union. 

On  May  7th,  after  I  had  left  New  York  for  my  headquarters,  as 
required  by  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  I  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  the  following  letter,  not,  however,  in  reply  to  any  letter  from 
myself: 

War  Department, 

Washington,  May  6,  1861. 

To  Major-General  John  E.  Wool,  Troy,  N.  Y.: 

My  Dear  Sir:  Appreciating  as  I  do  your  long,  able  and  faithful 
services  and  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  I  write  merely  to  re- 
quest that  no  requisition  for  troops  or  orders  for  their  removal  be 
hereafter  issued  without  first  communicating  with  this  department. 

You  will,  my  dear  sir,  not  consider  this  any  reflection  on  anything 
you  may  have  heretofore  done,  but  merely  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  orders 
or  confusion  of  arrangements,  and  that  the  department  may  at  all  times 
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know  the  number  of  troops  called  out,  and  how  they  may  be  made 
available  at  the  shortest  notice  without  interfering  with  any  previous 
orders. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  personal  regard  and  the  strongest 
appreciation  of  your  valor  and  patriotism,  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Simon  Cameron, 

Secretary  of  JVar. 
This  letter  I  thus  acknowledged : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  East, 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  1861. 
Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Secretary  of  JVar: 

My  Dear  Sir:  Be  pleased  to  accept  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  your  communication  of  the  6th  instant.  It  is  especially  grati- 
fying to  learn  that  my  conduct  hitherto  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Union  meets  your  high  approbation. 

Although  I  am  aware  that  with  the  press  of  business  you  have 
little  time  to  read  letters,  yet  as  my  conduct  in  connection  with  the  Union 
Defence  Committee  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  may  not  be  perfectly 
understood  or  appreciated  by  all  in  authority  at  Washington,  I  avail 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  present  you  with  a  condensed  history  of  the 
part  I  performed  in  the  forwarding  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  pro- 
tection and  defence  of  Washington,  which  at  the  time  was  reported  to 
be  in  imminent  peril. 

To  which  I  added  a  history  of  my  action  with  the  Union  Defence 
Committee,  as  represented  in  this  communication,  with  the  omission  of 
ordering  Colonel  Ellsworth's  regiment  to  embark  and  a  few  others  of 
no  importance,  and  concluded  my  letter  as  follows: 

"  It  is  reported  in  New  York  that  I  was  engaged  in  making  contracts 
for  supplies  of  various  kinds  to  further  the  objects  of  the  Union  De- 
fence Committee,  and  that  the  reports  have  reached  Washington.     It  is 
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due  to  myself  to  say  that  I  made  no  contracts  of  any  kind  whatever 
for  the  committee  or  in  behalf  of  the  Government.     At  the  request  of 
the  committee,  however,  I  signed  two  charter  parties  for  the  ships.     I 
understood  the  committee  paid  the  expenses  out  of  the  city  funds." 
I  received  from  the  Secretary  the  following  reply: 

War  Department, 

Washington,  June  7,  1861. 

Major-General  John  E.  Wool,  Troy,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  9th  ult.,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  nothing  but  a  desire 
to  give  that  careful  consideration,  which  I  found  myself  unable  to  do, 
at  an  earlier  moment,  has  delayed  my  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt. 

You  state  that  it  is  reported  in  New  York  that  you  were  engaged 
in  making  contracts  for  supplies  of  various  kinds  to  further  the  objects 
of  the  Union  Defence  Committee,  and  that  these  reports  have  reached 
Washington,  and  you  explain  the  extent  of  your  participation  in  the 
proceedings  of  that  committee  in  regard  to  the  contracts.  This,  I  beg 
to  assure  you,  was  unnecessary  on  your  part.  No  such  rumors  or  reports 
have  reached  this  department,  and  if  they  had  would  have  received  no 
consideration  unfavorable  to  your  character.  Your  own  high  personal 
character,  as  well  as  your  patriotic  devotion  to  the  country  and  long-tried 
services  in  its  defence,  afforded  a  sufficient  shield  to  protect  you  against 
idle  reports  and  vague  rumors. 

After  giving  a  condensed  history  of  the  part  performed  in  forward- 
ing of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  Washington, 
and  which,  as  you  state,  were  performed  without  orders  from  any  quar- 
ter, you  say  you  reported  what  you  had  done  and  were  doing  to  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Scott,  without  obtaining  any  reply,  and  that  you  re- 
mained ignorant  of  the  wishes  of  the  authorities  until  you  received  a 
communication  from  the  General-in-Chief  directing  you  to  repair  to 
headquarters  at  Troy.  You  express  an  anxiety  to  learn  whether  the 
part  you  performed  met  the  approbation  of  the  General-in-Chief  or 
the  War  Department;  and  though  you  do  not  expressly  say  that  the  letter 
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of  the  General-in-Chief  leaves  you  in  doubt  on  the  subject,  your  letter 
justifies  this  inference,  and  I  therefore  deem  it  but  due  to  you  to  say  that 
this  department  has  no  disposition  to  find  fault  with  or  make  complaint 
of  your  conduct  in  the  emergency  to  which  your  letter  refers.  On  the 
contrary,  it  believes  that  you  did  nothing  but  what  you,  at  the  time,  were 
fully  persuaded  was  necessary  and  under  the  circumstances  proper.  The 
order  of  the  General-in-Chief  could  therefore  not  have  been  intended  to 
reflect  upon  your  conduct  while  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Union  De- 
fence Committee  in  the  city  of  New  York,  though  a  self-constituted,  but 
patriotic  body. 

In  answering  you  thus  frankly,  in  order  to  put  your  mind  at  rest  as 
to  the  views  of  this  department,  it  is  due  to  it,  as  well  as  to  you,  that  I 
should  add  in  the  same  spirit  that  you  were  ordered  to  return  to  your 
headquarters  at  Troy,  because  the  issuing  of  orders  by  you  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  various  Governors  for  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  without  con- 
sultation, a  detailed  account  of  which  you  gave  in  your  letter,  seriously 
embarrassed  the  prompt  and  proper  administration  of  the  department, 
and  could  not  be  permitted  to  be  continued  without  a  disregard  of  laws  as 
well  as  the  disarrangements  of  its  operations.  This  alone  was  suffi- 
cient to  order  your  return  to  headquarters.  Although  the  War  De- 
partment had  no  disposition  to  find  fault  with  your  motives,  unau- 
thorized as  were  your  acts,  feeling  assured  that  it  was  the  result  of 
patriotic  motives,  it  was  itself,  in  its  ordinary  course  of  official  business, 
attending  to  the  same  matters  through  its  properly  authorized  officers, 
and  you,  General,  so  experienced  an  officer  as  you  are,  must  admit  on 
reflection  that  it  could  not  permit  a  continuance  of  operations  so  con- 
flicting with  its  own,  however  pure  and  patriotic  might  be  the  motives 
which  induced  them. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Simon  Cameron, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  letter,  I  must  confess,  surprises 
me.  Indeed,  I  find  myself  unable  to  reconcile  what  is  there  said  with 
the  letter  of  May  6th.     In  this  Secretary  Cameron  declares  he  appre- 
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ciates  my  zeal,  long,  able,  faithful,  and  loyal  services  to  the  country, 
with  the  assurance  that  in  saying  what  he  did  he  intended  no  reflection 
on  anything  that  I  had  heretofore  done.  In  the  letter  of  June  7th  the 
Secretary  says  that  I  was  ordered  to  return  to  my  headquarters  at  Troy 
because  the  issuing  of  orders  by  me,  on  the  application  of  the  various 
Governors  for  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  without  consultation — a  detailed 
account  of  which  I  gave  him  in  my  letter — seriously  embarrassed  the 
prompt  and  proper  administration  of  his  department,  and  could  not  be 
permitted  to  be  continued  without  a  disregard  of  law,  as  well  as  the 
disarrangement  of  its  operations.  "  This  alone  was  sufficient  to  order 
your  return  to  headquarters."  He,  however,  believes  that  I  was 
prompted  by  patriotic  motives,  and  that  I  did  nothing  but  what  I  at 
the  time  was  fully  persuaded  was  necessary  and  under  the  circumstances 
proper.  The  Secretary,  while  penning  the  causes  which  sent  me  to  my 
headquarters,  must  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  at  the  time  I  was 
issuing  orders  to  supply  the  various  Governors  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion no  communication  could  be  had  with  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton, and  therefore  he  could  not  be  consulted.  Nevertheless,  I  made 
efforts  to  consult  him  by  reporting  what  I  was  doing  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott,  at  the  same  time  writing  to  him,  anxious  to  know  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  the  administration.  Finally,  I  sent  a  special  mes- 
senger to  Washington,  who  returned  without  obtaining  any  information 
on  the  subject.  But  the  Secretary  says  I  seriously  embarrassed  the 
prompt  and  proper  administration  of  its  operations,  and  that  it  was  itself 
in  its  ordinary  course  of  business  attending  to  the  same  matters  through 
its  properly  authorized  officers.  (See  Cummings'  letter,  which  follows, 
for  "  authorized  officers.")  How  could  this  be  when  all  communica- 
tions between  Washington  and  the  Northern  States  were  prevented  by 
the  rebels  in  Baltimore?  If,  however,  arrangements  were  made  in  re- 
lation to  the  movements  of  troops,  or  of  arming  the  militia  with  ref- 
erence to  future  operations  in  the  field  or  the  protection  of  Washington, 
as  indicated  by  the  Secretary,  I,  as  commander  of  the  Eastern  Depart- 
ment, and  next  in  rank  to  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  ought  to  have  been 
notified  of  the  fact.  This  would  have  been  no  less  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice  than  it  was  due  to  the  high  character  so  frankly 
awarded  to  me  in  the  several  communications  of  the  Secretary.     Again, 
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my  experience  in  organizing  and  preparing  volunteers  for  the  field 
would  of  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  have  designated  me  for  the  ser- 
vices which  the  perilous  state  of  the  capital  seemed  to  demand.  I, 
however,  received  no  orders  in  the  case.  To  hurry  troops  to  Washing- 
ton was  not  sent  to  me,  but,  as  it  would  appear,  to  the  Union  Defence 
Committee  of  New  York  and  the  Governors  of  States.  The  emergency 
demanded  prompt  action.  It  was  called  for  by  the  free  States  of  the 
North,  from  apprehension  that  not  only  the  Federal  Capital,  but  the 
Union  was  in  danger  of  a  total  dissolution.  The  services  which  I  per- 
formed were  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  desires  of  the  people 
of  the  States  north  of  the  border  States,  and  approved  and  urged  by 
Vice-President  Hamlin,  Governor  Morgan,  Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio; 
Senator  Chandler,  of  Michigan;  Senator  Foote,  of  Vermont;  Senator 
Baker,  of  Oregon;  to  which  I  might  add  all  the  Governors  of  the 
Northern  free  States.  The  requisitions  on  me  of  the  various  Govern- 
ors were  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  communicate  with  the 
authorities  at  Washington.  If  I  had  failed  or  hesitated  to  perform1 
what  the  whole  country  required,  I  would  have  been  denounced  for  want- 
ing in  zeal  and  firmness,  if  not  as  an  enemy  to  the  country. 

I  received  no  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  heard 
of  none,  except  in  the  despatch  of  Thurlow  Weed,  dated  April  21st, 
and  what  will  be  found  in  the  following  letter: 

War  Department,  April  21,  1861. 
Alexander  Cummings,  Esq.: 

This  department  needs  at  this  moment  an  intelligent,  experienced, 
and  energetic  man,  in  whom  it  can  rely  to  assist  in  pushing  forward 
troops,  ammunitions,  and  supplies.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ternal arrangement  and  connections  of  the  railroads  in  Pennsylvania, 
over  which,  for  the  present,  they  will  have  to  come;  and  while  I  am 
aware  that  your  private  affairs  may  demand  your  time,  I  am  sure  your 
patriotism  will  induce  you  to  aid  me  even  at  some  loss  to  yourself. 

With  this  in  view  I  will  thank  you,  in  consultation  with  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  to  assist  in  getting  vessels  or  arranging  with  the 
railroad  companies,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops,  as  fast  as  they 
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are  ready  to  march  to  their  destination,  and  also  to  assist  them  in  mak- 
ing purchases  or  other  arrangements,  and  to  communicate  at  the  earliest 
moment  any  information  of  service  to  this  department. 

Very  respectfully, 

Simon  Cameron, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  above  letter  was  endorsed  by  me  as  follows: 

"  Alexander  Cummings  will  confer  with  Colonel  Tompkins  and 
Major  Eaton,  who  will  give  such  instructions  as  will  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  will  also  confer  with 
the  Union  Defence  Committee,  who  will  employ  him  in  the  capacity  and 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  indicated  in  the  instructions  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War." 

By  examination  of  Secretary  Cameron's  letter  to  Alexander  Cum- 
mings, Esq.,  it  will  be  perceived  that  a  civilian  was  charged  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  duties  that  properly  belonged  to  the  staff-officers  stationed  in 
the  city  of  New  York  —  viz.,  Colonel  D.  D.  Tompkins,  Assistant  Quar- 
termaster-General, Major  Eaton,  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  and  Major 
Thornton,  of  Ordnance,  all  capable,  efficient,  and  prompt  in  the  discharge 
of  every  duty  required  of  them,  and  under  my  orders  performed  the 
duties  assigned  to  Mr.  Cummings.  The  railroads  to  Washington  could 
not  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  troops  or  supplies,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  bridges,  etc.,  by  rebels  from  Baltimore;  hence  they  were 
sent  by  way  of  the  Potomac  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  ordered  Colonel 
Tompkins  to  send  two  vessels  to  ply  between  Perrysville  and  Annapolis, 
for  the  purpose  of  transporting  troops  and  supplies  to  the  latter  place 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  with  safety.  Arrangements  accordingly  were 
made  with  the  railroad  companies,  and  General  Patterson  sent  troops  to 
Perrysville;  to  guard  that  place.  Therefore,  as  it  appears  to  me,  I  in  no 
wise  interfered  with  any  arrangements  made  by  Secretary  Cameron  with 
Mr.  Cummings.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  all  that  he  expected  of  the 
latter  gentleman  was  more  than  he  anticipated  by  the  measures  adopted 
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under  my  orders.     Why  should  Mr.  Cummings  be  employed  when  we 
had  staff-officers  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  him? 

In  thus  presenting  my  views  in  regard  to  my  conduct  while  in  con- 
nection with  the  Union  Defence  Committee,  and  in  relation  to  the  or- 
ders of  Lieutenant-General  Scott  and  Secretary  Cameron,  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  complain  of  being  sent  to  my  headquarters  at  Troy, 
or  of  not  being  ordered  into  the  field  to  battle  against  the  traitors  of  the 
Union. 

The  President  having  the  power,  has,  of  course,  the  right  to  judge 
of  the  fitness  of  officers  for  command,  whether  for  the  field  or  any  other 
military  position.  But  I  think  I  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  being 
placed  in  the  position  I  find  myself,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  I  made 
efforts  and  furnished  means  to  save  the  Federal  Capital.  In  ordering 
arms  and  ammunition  to  be  issued  to  various  Governors,  I  did  no  more, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  than  what  the  President  has  done.  It  was  a 
"  necessity  "  demanded  by  the  whole  people  of  the  North,  arising  from 
the  perilous  state  of  the  country,  all  communication  with  Washington  be- 
ing closed. 

Therefore  is  it  just  that  I  should  be  confined  at  my  headquarters, 
when  the  Union  Defence  Committee,  with  whom  I  was  associated  and 
who  approbated  my  conduct  in  the  most  exalted  terms,  receive  more 
than  the  thanks  of  the  administration,  without  allusion  to  myself,  for  the 
forces  that  arrived  so  opportunely  at  the  capital;  that  civilians  should  be 
appointed  to  take  rank  over  me  in  the  army,  and  that  I  should  be  refused 
a  command,  although  named  for  one  —  by  Lieutenant-General  Scott? 

Permit  me  to  ask,  is  such  loyalty  and  devotion  to  country  to  be 
spurned  by  this  administration?  I  feel  that  the  people  of  the  North 
will  not  sanction  such  conduct,  nor  will  they  ever  abandon  their  best  and 
devoted  friend,  who  has  never  faltered  in  vindicating  their  interests, 
honor,  or  welfare. 

Your  friend, 

John  E.  Wool. 

Le  Grand  B.  Cannon. 

( To  be  Continued. ) 
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CHAPTER  VIII   (Continued.) 

RICHARD  McPike's  next  younger  brother,  John  Mountain  Mc- 
Pike  (third  son  of  James  and  Martha),  was  born  February  5th, 
1795,  at  Wheeling,  then  in  Virginia,  when  his  parents,  James  and 
Martha,  with  their  young  family  were  on  their  way  down  the  Ohio  river 
in  a  flat-boat,  such  as  that  on  which  Captain  Moses  Guest  emigrated  to 
the  western  country  in  18 17.  John  Mountain  McPike  at  an  early  age 
went  to  Cincinnati  and  entered  the  printing-shop  of  Looker  and  Rey- 
nolds to  learn  the  trade.  He  afterwards  engaged  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness and  removing  to  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  before  1825,  edited  and 
published  The  Indiana  Whig,  in  1834,  devoted  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  This  required  no  little  personal  bravery  at  a  border  town 
like  Lawrenceburg,  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  dividing  line  between  slave- 
holding  and  free  states.  Tradition  recites  that  in  1825  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  for  the  public  reception  of  Lafayette  at  Cincin- 
nati, presumably  as  a  delegate  from  Lawrenceburg.  There  does  not 
seem  now  to  be  in  existence  any  list  of  the  members  of  that  committee. 
Governor  James  B.  Ray,  of  Indiana,  commissioned  John  McPike,  lieu- 
tenant Light  Infantry  in  the  Fifty-fifth  regiment  of  the  militia  of  that 
state,  July  24th,  1826.  John  McPike  was  an  Associate  Judge  of  Dear- 
born County,  Indiana,  1 830-1 835,  and  in  1837,  was  elected  Probate 
Judge.  He  removed  to  Wilmington,  Indiana,  and  settled  finally  in 
Alton,  Illinois,  in  December  1847  or  January  1848,  where  he  died  in 
February,  1876.  He  married  at  Cincinnati,  March  9th,  1820,  Lydia 
Jane  Guest  (daughter  of  Captain  Moses  Guest  and  Lydia  Dumont, 
his  wife)  by  whom  he  had: — 

i.  Edmund  Haley  [or  Hailey]  born  in  Cincinnati,  Dec.  18,  1821 ; 
served  in  Mexican  War;  married  and  has  several  children 
living  in  California.  [There  is,  however,  another  unre- 
lated family  of  McPike  in  San  Francisco.] 

ii.     Henry  Guest,  born  in  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  July  6th,  1825, 
died  April  18,  19 10,  of  whom  a  sketch  will  be  appended. 
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iii.  George  Dunn,  born  July  22,  1828;  died  Aug.  15;  1844,  un- 
married. 

iv.  William  Cowper,  born  March  7,  1836;  died  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  February  3rd,  191 1.  A  prominent  pharma- 
ceutist; President  of  the  McPike  Drug  Company  of  Atchi- 
son, Kansas,  and  later  of  Kansas  City,  wholesalers.  He 
was  survived  by  his  widow,  four  daughters,  Mrs.  Robert 
McQueen,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Bland,  Misses  Blanche  and  Gen- 
evieve, and  one  son,  Avis  G. 

Reverting  now  to  the  immediate  children  of  the  original  James 
McPike  (born  circa  1 75 1 )  :  The  fourth  son  Haley,  married  a  Miss 
Shaw  (?  of  Missouri),  was  in  War  of  18 12  under  Governor  Shelby, 
Kentucky  militia;  had  two  children:  John,  who  died  in  Alton;  George, 
who  married  "is  in  Arkansas"  [circa  1868].  No  later  trace  of  de- 
scendants can  be  found,  although  some  may  be  living  in  Missouri  or 
Arkansas. 

James  McPike's  fifth  son  George  died  single  in  Indiana;  the  sixth 
son,  James  died  in  infancy. 

Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  McPike  and  Martha  his 
wife,  married  Jonathan  Smith  and  had  one  child,  Jeannette,  who  mar- 
ried Christopher  Blackburn  of  Charlotte  county,  Virginia,  and  had  one 
surviving  child,  Catherine,  who  married,  first,  Blair  Patterson  Hereford, 
a  lawyer,  who  died  leaving  three  daughters,  Eudora,  Anna  and  Katie; 
Mrs.  Hereford  married,  secondly,  Hon.  A.  C.  Ellis  and  had  issue,  inter 
alia,  a  son,  Hon.  Wade  H.  Ellis,  who  became  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  later  Assistant  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States.      His  mother  died  in  Covington,   Kentucky,  circa   1908. 

Nancy  the  second  daughter  of  James  and  Martha  McPike,  mar- 
ried Richard  Lindsey,  of  Greenville,  Indiana,  and  had  issue. 

Sarah,  her  sister,  married  James  Morehouse,  and  had  issue. 

Martha,  the  youngest  daughter  of  James  and  Martha  McPike, 
married  James   Dickens   and  had  issue.     Her  only   living   grandchild, 
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Mrs.  Martha  MacPike  Stuart  Clark    (born  Dickens,  in   1885),   is  re- 
siding near  the  town  of  California,  in  Kentucky, 

NOTES 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  Vol.  xxix.,  pages  13-18;  Vol.  xxxiv, 
page  55;  Vol.  xxxvii,  page  237. 

"Tales  of  Our  Forefathers"    (Albany,  1898). 

Notes  and  Queries  (London),  9th  Series,  Vol.  xi.,  pages  205-206;  Vol.  xii.,  page  468;  nth 
Series,  Vol.  iii.,  pages  368,  388,  et  seq. 

Magazine  of  History  (New  York,  1906-1911;  see  indexes). 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  Vol.  30,  page  511,  October,  1906;  et 
passim:  in  re  Mountain  family. 

"Remarks  on  Dr.  Edmond  Halley  "  (a  special  collection,  copies  in  Library  of  Congress; 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford;  British  Museum,  press-mark  10,882  K  25). 

Manuscripts  relating  to  the  families  of  Guest,  Halley  and  McPike.  In  the  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago,  accession  Nos.  89,030,  89,106  and  catalogue  No.  E-7-M-239. 

McPike's  Bi-Monthly,  Vol.  vi.,  No.  2,  pages  19-22   (Kansas  City,  February,  1911). 


CHAPTER  IX 

LYON,    WELLS,    FAIRFIELD    AND   THURBER    FAMILIES 

Dr.  Ashbel  Woodward,  in  his  Life  of  General  Nathaniel  Lyon 
(Hartford,  1862)  says  that  unquestionably  our  New  England  Lyons 
are  derived  from  the  noble  family  of  that  name  in  North  Britain, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  Earls  of  Strathmore.  Various  at- 
tempts by  different  investigators,  to  confirm  this  alleged  relation- 
ship, have  been  made  in  vain.  It  is  not  easy  to  cite  any  conclusive 
evidence  touching  the  ancestry  of  one  William  Lyon,  who,  aged  14 
years,  emigrated  from  London,  on  the  Hopewell,  to  Boston,  in  1635. 
He  settled  in  Roxbury;  became  a  member  of  the  ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company;  married  Sarah  Ruggles  (born  in  England,  April 
19,  1629),'  and  died  about  May  21,  1692,  leaving  issue,  inter  alia,  John 
Lyon,  born  in  Roxbury,  in  April,  1647,  died  January  15,  1703,  having 
married  May  10,  1670,  Abigail  Polley  (born  June  4,  1654;  died  Jan. 
15,  1703),  by  whom  he  had: — 

William  Lyon,  born  in  Roxbury,  Sept.  15,  1675;  died  in  Wood- 
stock, Connecticut,  Sept.  17,  1741;  married,  Nov.  8,  1699,  first, 
Deborah  Colborn  (died  April  18,  1714,  aged  34),  by  whom  he  had: — 
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Aaron  Lyon,  born  in  Woodstock,  January  n,  1706-7;  died  May 
24,  1746;  married,  secondly,  about  April  9,  1740,  Elizabeth  Allen,  by 
whom  he  had: — 

Isaiah  Lyon,  born  in  Woodstock,  Jan.  29,  1743;  died  in  South 
Woodstock  ("Quasset")  Aug.  25,  1813;  was,  undoubtedly,  identical 
with  the  Isaiah  Lyon,  private,  in  Captain  Samuel  McClellan's  company, 
of  Woodstock  ("36  horses  rode")  in  the  Lexington  Alarm,  April, 
1775.  Among  family  heirlooms  is  a  Hessian  gun  said  to  have  been 
used  by  him  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  This  relic  will  presumably 
pass  into  the  hands  of  his  descendant,  Mr.  Charles  LeRoy  Goulding, 
a  jeweler,  of  Alton,  Illinois.  Isaiah  Lyon  married  October  24,  1765, 
Sibyl  Ranney,  by  whom  he  had: — 

Luther  Wells  Lyon,  senior,  born  in  South  Woodstock;  died  about 
1 851;  married,  first,  Nancy  Wells,  his  cousin,  by  whom  he  had,  inter 
alia : — 

Luther  Wells  Lyon,  junior,  born  in  South  Woodstock,  May  5, 
1802;  was  a  Free  Mason;  migrated  to  Illinois  about  1840;  died  not 
intestate  near  Bethalto,  Madison  County,  Illinois,  July  30,  1885.  He, 
like  others  of  the  family;  was  buried  in  the  private  cemetery  on  the 
farming  estate  of  his  son-in-law,  the  late  Wiley  G.  Preuitt,  near  Beth- 
alto. This  cemetery  was  afterwards  publicly  dedicated  by  the  latter, 
as  now  appears  of  record  in  Book  No.  74,  page  379  of  the  County  Re- 
corder's office  at  Edwardsville.  According  to  family  tradition  and  in- 
deed from  his  own  lips,  Luther  Wells  Lyon,  junior,  was  a  third  cousin 
of  the  brave  General  Nathaniel  Lyon  who  served  in  the  Mexican  War 
and  whose  firm  stand  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  saved  Missouri  to 
the  Union,  but  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  in 
1 86 1.  Owing  to  some  possible  differences  in  the  method  of  determin- 
ing cousinships,  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  their  respective  grand- 
fathers were  brothers  or  first  cousins.  Luther  Wells  Lyon,  junior, 
married  February  27,  1831,  Martha  Wardwell  Fairfield  (died  in  1870) 
by  whom  he  had  issue  several  children,  including: — 

Nannie  Louise  Lyon,  born  in  Woodriver  township,  near  Alton, 
Illinois,  February  8th,  1844;  married  Henry  Guest  M'Pike,  of  Alton, 
October  12,  1869,  and  had  issue  one  only  child: — 
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Eugene  Fairfield  McPike,  born  in  Alton,  July  18,  1870;  married 
at  Chicago,  September  2nd,  1895,  Ada  Florence  Denton,  only  surviving 
daughter  of  John  Denton  and  Elizabeth  Waddingham,  his  second  wife. 


Nancy  Wells  (the  first  wife  of  Luther  Wells  Lyon,  senior)  was 
born  April  17,  1781,  and  died  Jan.  3,  1815.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Henry  Wells  (born  Jan.  28,  1753;  died  Oct.  14,  1823)  and  Nancy 
Shirtliff,  his  wife  (born  April  30,  1760;  died  April  24,  18 15). 

Martha  Wardwell  Fairfield,  wife  of  Luther  Wells  Lyon,  junior, 
was  a  daughter  of  David  Fairfield  (born  about  1778;  died  about  18 17) 
of  Woodstock,  and  Hannah  Thurber  (born  about  178 1,  perhaps  in 
Providence,  R.  I.),  his  wife,  who  were  married  in  Providence,  Dec.  7, 
1797.  Hannah  Thurber's  father  was  William  Thurber,  of  Providence, 
who  became  later  a  merchant  in  New  York.  David  Fairfield  and  Han- 
nah, his  wife,  had  several  children,  from  one  of  whom  is  descended  Mrs. 
Carrie  Corbin  (born  Fairfield),  of  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cor- 
bin  were  married  near  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  at  a  point  on  the  hills 
overhanging  Putnam's  famous  wolf-den,  which  the  present  writer,  as 
a  boy,  visited  about  1878,  during  a  brief  sojourn  in  New  England  with 
his  mother  and  maternal  grandfather. 

NOTES 

"Lyon  Memorial,"  Vol.  i.,  by  A.  B.  Lyons,  M.D.;  Detroit,  Michigan,  1906. 
Neiv  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  Vol.  xxviii.,  pages  75-79,  235-237;  Vol. 
xxix,  pages  98-100,  102-103. 

MSS.   relating  to  Lyon   Family.     In   Genealogical   Department,   The   Newberry  Library, 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    DENTON    FAMILY    IN    ENGLAND    AND    AMERICA 

"  Some  believe  that  the  family  of  Denton  came  into  Britain  with 
the  Romans;  first,  because  it  is  a  Roman  name,  as  appears  in  two  epi- 
grams in  Martial  In  Dentonem;  secondly,  from  Julius  Dentatus,  a 
consul  in  Rome,  who,  after  his  consulship,  came  into  England  with  Julius 
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Agricola,  and  built  a  tower  upon  the  Picts'  wall,  and  called  it  Denton, 
supposed  to  be,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  may  be  that  old  tower  at 
Denton  Hall  (Cumberland)  which  stands  very  nigh  that  old  wall,  and 
there  never  was  any  other  known  of  that  name.  The  first  inhabitant 
we  read  of  here  was  one  Bueth,  a  Saxon,  whose  ancestors  were  lords 
thereof  long  before  the  Conquest." 

"  Others  believe  Denton  to  be  a  Saxon  family,  because  of  the 
termination  of  the  word  in  'on.'  "  (Cf.  Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  for 
1850,  vol  ii,  Supplement,  pp.  100-101;  London,  1850.) 

Concerning  the  ancient  history  of  the  family  of  Denton,  we  shall, 

for  the  present,  rest  content  with  the  quotation  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
on  the  origin  of  that  surname. 

But  we  must  not  pass  unnoticed  an  interesting  story  of  how  the 
Cumberland  Dentons  (the  original  stock  of  the  family)  obtained  their 
coat-of-arms,  viz.,  a  lion  with  a  sword  in  his  paw,  issuing  from  the 
top  of  a  tower  in  flames,  with  the  motto:  "No  Surrender."  It  was 
thus:  John  Denton  accompanied  Balliol  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Scotch,  and  when  Balliol  dispossessed  Bruce  ....  he  made  grants 
of  land  to  Denton  and  amongst  other  dignities  made  him  Steward  of 
the  Royal  domain  of  Annandale.  Bruce  fought  to  regain  those  lands, 
but  Denton  held  on  until  the  castle  was  in  flames,  the  walls  undermined 
and  ready  to  fall.  "  A  noble  deed,  and  one  to  be  remembered  by  all 
who  have  Denton  blood  in  their  veins." 


The  notes  following  relate  chiefly  to  a  branch  of  the  family  for- 
merly residing  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  to  which  belonged,  it  ap- 
pears, one  William  (?)  Denton,  who  flourished  circa  1800-1825.  He 
became  a  Government  contractor  and,  according  to  tradition,  erected 
several  fortifications  along  the  British  coast.  His  kinsman,  John  Den- 
ton No.  1,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  circa  179 1 ,  and  died  in  South  Nor- 
wood, London,  circa  1867-8,  aged  about  76  years,  having  married  Mary 
Waddingham,  May  27,  18 19  (in  Hotham  Church,  parish  of  St.  Os- 
wald's, Hotham,  Yorkshire),  by  whom  he  had  issue,  as  follows: — Wil- 
liam, born  March  28,  1820;  John,  born  April  6,  1822;  Samuel,  born 
circa   1834;  Joseph. 
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William  Denton  (eldest  surviving  child  of  John  Denton,  No.  I, 
and  Mary  his  wife)  was  born  in  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  March  28,  1820, 
and  was  baptized  on  the  following  day  in  the  united  parishes  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Nicholas,  of  the  same  place.  His  parents  then  resided 
at  Lair  Gate,  Beverley.  He  removed  to  London,  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing business,  and  subsequently  took  up  his  residence  at  Folkestone,  Kent, 
where  he  continued  in  the  same  occupation  until  he  retired,  shortly  be- 
fore his  decease  at  Folkestone,  July  20,  1905.  He  was  thrice  mar- 
ried, but  died  without  issue,  and  was  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Denton,  who  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  cemetery  at  Folkestone,  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  His  will,  dated  August  13,  1904,  proved 
at  London,  September  6,  1905,  names  his  widow,  his  only  surviving 
brother  Joseph   (since  deceased)    and  his  three  nephews  and  one  niece. 

John  Denton  No.  2  (second  surviving  child  of  John  Denton  No. 
1,  and  Mary  his  wife)  was  born  in  Beverley,  April  6,  1822,  and  was 
baptized  on  the  twelfth  of  the  same  month,  in  the  united  parishes  of 
St.  John  and  St,  Martin,  in  Beverley.  His  parents'  abode  at  that  time 
is  given  as  "  Keld  Gate."  He  settled  in  London  and  became  a  partner 
of  his  elder  brother,  William,  in  the  building  business.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1870  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  where 
he  died  intestate,  March  13th,  1904.  His  remains  were  interred  by 
those  of  his  second  wife,  in  Oakwoods  Cemetery,  Chicago.  He  mar- 
ried first,  circa  1846,  in  Yorkshire,  Mary  Lawton  (who  died  circa  1857, 
at  No.  31,  Margaretta  Terrace,  Chelsea,  London),  and  by  that  mar- 
riage had  surviving  issue,  as  follows: — Robert  Watson,  born  August  8, 
1847;  Jonn>  born  August  8,  1849;  JosePn)  born  October  28,  1853. 

John  Denton  No.  2  married,  secondly,  at  Chelsea,  May  3rd,  1859, 
his  own  cousin,  Elizabeth  Waddingham  (daughter  of  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth Waddingham;  born  at  Hotham,  Yorkshire,  March  7,  1835;  bap- 
tized March  19,  1835;  died  in  Chicago,  March  24,  1900),  and  by 
that  second  marriage  had  as  surviving  issue  one  only  child,  to  wit: — 
Ada  Florence,  born  February  8,  1870,  at  Addiscombe,  Croydon,  near 
London. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph  Waddingham,  bore  the  maiden  name 
Brabbs,  since  changed  to  Brabb,  as  borne  now  by  several  collateral  de- 
scendants residing  in   Romeo,   near  Detroit,   Michigan.     Joseph  Wad- 
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dingham  and  Elizabeth  his  wife  had  several  children,  including  a  daugh- 
ter who  married  a  Park(s)  of  Collingwood,  Ontario,  of  whom  a  son, 
Mr.  Joseph  Arthur  Park  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  B.  I.  Angus,  reside  in 
Owosso,  Michigan. 

Samuel  Denton  (third  surviving  child  of  John  Denton  No.  i,  and 
Mary,  his  wife),  was  born  circa  1834;  married  Sophia.  .  .  .  ,  and 
died  August  25,  1877,  aged  forty-three  years,  without  issue.  As  there 
is  no  record  of  his  will  at  Somerset  House,  London,  it  appears  that  he 
died  intestate.  He  was  for  some  years  manager  for  the  firm  of  Merry 
and  Nutter,  in  Whitechapel,  London. 

Joseph  Denton  (fourth  surviving  child  of  John  Denton  No.  1, 
and  Mary,  his  wife),  married,  and  died  August  22,  19 10,  at  Folkestone, 
as  a  widower  and  childless. 

Robert  Watson  Denton,  builder,  of  49  High  Street,  Cheriton, 
Folkestone,  Kent  (eldest  surviving  child  of  John  Denton  No.  2,  and 
Mary,  his  first  wife)  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  August  8,  1847;  married 
Minnie  .  .  .  .  ,  and  has  issue:  William,  Cyril,  Emma  Gwendolyn, 
Elsie,  Florence  Beatrice. 

John  Denton,  No.  3,  of  Chicago  (second  surviving  child  of  John 
Denton  No.  2  and  Mary  his  first  wife),  was  born  at  Market  Weighton 
in  Yorkshire,  August  8,  1849.  He  removed  to  America,  circa  1 87 1, 
his  present  residence  being  in  Chicago,  with  a  country-home  in  Frank- 
fort, Benzie  County,  Michigan.  He  married,  first  at  Burlington,  Iowa, 
Jane  Wright  (born  in  Cambridge,  England,  July  6,  1849;  died  in  Ho- 
bort,  Indiana,  March  25,  1876)  and  by  her  had  issue: — Thirza  Agnes, 
born  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  September  29,  1871;  Edmund  James,  born 
in  Hobart,  Indiana,  August  7,  1874. 

John  Denton  No.  3  married,  secondly,  in  Chicago,  March  7,  1881, 
Emma  ....  (born  February  6,  1855),  and  by  this  second  marriage 
has  issue  as  follows: — Olive  Edna,  born  in  Chicago,  March  12,  1882; 
Esther  Emma,  b.  ibid.,  October  11,  1883;  Bessie  Ada,  b.  ibid.,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1885;  Valentina  Jennie,  b.  ibid.,  February  14,  1888;  Robert 
Joseph,  b.  ibid.,  February  6,   1890;  John  Edgar,  b.  ibid.,  January  16, 
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1892;  Ruth  Helen,  b.  ibid.,  September  14,   1893;  Mary  Elizabeth,  b. 
ibid.,  August  27,  1895. 

Joseph  Denton  (third  surviving  child  of  John  Denton  No.  2,  and 
Mary  his  first  wife)  was  born  at  No.  31,  Margaretta  Terrace,  Chelsea, 
London,  October  28th,  1853;  married  December  14,  1880,  May  O. 
Willson;  no  issue.  Now  residing  in  Osage  City,  Oklahoma  and  Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 

Ada  Florence  Denton  (only  surviving  child  of  John  Denton  No. 
2  by  Elizabeth,  his  second  wife)  was  born  at  No.  1,  Maitland  Vilas, 
Canning  Road,  Addiscombe,  Croydon,  London,  February  8,  1870; 
married  at  Chicago,  September  2,  1895,  Eugene  Fairfield  McPike  (son 
of  Henry  Guest  McPike  and  Nannie  Louise  Lyon,  his  wife),  now  re- 
sides at  No.  723,  East  Forty-second  Street,  Chicago,  and  has  issue: — 

Elizabeth  McPike,  born  at  Chicago,  June  II,  1897; 

Helen  McPike,  b.  ibid.,  October  19,  1903. 

Thirza  Agnes  Denton  (eldest  daughter  of  John  Denton  No.  3 
and  Jane  his  first  wife)  was  born  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  September  29, 
1 87 1 ;  married,  first,  at  Chicago,  April  30,  1901,  Ebenezer  Read,  who 
died  February  4,  1902,  without  issue.  The  latter's  widow  married, 
secondly,  Henry  Chapman  Perdue,  April  22,  1904,  and  has  issue: 

James  Denton  Perdue,  born  January  25,  1907. 

Edmund  James  Denton  (eldest  son  of  John  Denton  No.  3,  and 
Jane  his  first  wife)  was  born  at  Hobart,  Indiana,  August  7,  1874;  mar- 
ried, June  2,  1893,  Mrs.  Susie ,  born  Jackson,  and  has  issue: — 

Eleanor  Elizabeth,  born  November  13,  1905. 

Eugene  F.  McPike. 

Chicago. 

NOTES 
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WHAT  WAS  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  RELIGION? 

"X  TT  THAT    was    Abraham    Lincoln's    religion?"     This    question 
\/  \/      has  long  been  a  topic  for  discussion — nay  even  bitter  con- 
troversy, and  instead  of  being  settled,  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come more  and  more  a  subject  for  debate  among  those  interested  in 
the  life  of  the  Martyr-President. 

He  has  been  claimed  by  the  most  orthodox  Christians  as  holding 
their  tenets  of  faith,  as  well  as  by  the  Unitarians.  Infidels,  Freethinkers 
and  Deists  assert  that  he  was  one  of  their  number,  while  Spiritualists 
contend  that  he  looked  with  favor  on  their  phenomena.  Several  times 
the  query  has  arisen  as  to  whether  in  his  early  life  he  was  not  a  Catholic; 
he  has  been  called  a  Universalist,  a  materialist  and  a  rationalist,  while 
some  writers  say  that  he  can  only  be  compared  to  the  Jewish  prophets 
of  old,  one  author  within  the  last  few  years  having  published  a  book 
which  tends  to  show  him  a  prophet  inspired  of  God. 

Probably  the  first  attempt  of  any  significance  to  determine  his  re- 
ligious opinions  was  made  in  J.  G.  Holland's  biography,  issued  in  1865, 
shortly  after  the  assassination.  In  this  Dr.  Holland  claimed  him  to 
have  been  a  Christian,  basing  his  assertion  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of 
Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Illinois  at 
that  time,  who  had  given  him  a  minute  account  of  an  interview  held 
with  Lincoln  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  i860.  This  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  the  "  famous  Bateman  interview." 

In  1870  the  Toledo  Index  printed  a  lengthy  communication  from 
W.  H.  Herndon,  giving  an  extended  interpretation  of  what  he  con- 
sidered had  been  his  law  partner's  Freethought  views.  This  letter  has 
recently  been  reprinted  in  the  Triithseeker,  a  New  York  "  freethought  " 
publication. 

Two  years  later  Ward  H.  Lamon's  biography  appeared,  following 
the  line  of  Herndon's  reasoning  as  regarded  Lincoln's  religious  belief, 
or  rather  lack  of  it.  But  as  Lamon  also  had  been  a  law-partner  of 
Lincoln,  as  well  as  his  Marshal  at  Washington  during  his  Presidency, 
the  general  tone  of  his  work,  especially  in  analyzing  Lincoln's  character, 
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and  more  particularly  the  disparaging  manner  in  which  he  referred  to 
his  old  friend's  religious  views,  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  by  Lincoln 
lovers  as  inexplicable.  However,  comparatively  recently  it  has  been 
proven  conclusively  that  this  book  was  in  reality  penned  by  Chauncey 
F.  Black,  a  son  of  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Attorney-General  in  Buchanan's 
Cabinet  and  a  political  opponent  of  Lincoln. 

This  work  was  extensively  reviewed  in  all  the  current  magazines, 
being  severely  criticised  in  Scribner's,*  of  which  Dr.  Holland  was  editor. 

About  a  year  later  f  the  same  magazine  contained  a  lecture  by  Rev. 
James  A.  Reed  on  "  The  Later  Life  and  Religious  Sentiments  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  written  out  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Holland.  This  lecture 
was  printed  as  a  reply  to  Herndon  and  Lamon. 

Hon.  Isaac  N.  Arnold's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  wherein  is  given 
a  rather  extended  exposition  of  what  the  author  considered  were  the 
views  of  the  great  Emancipator  on  the  topic  under  discussion,  and  in 
which  he  is  made  to  appear  as  a  Christian  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  was  published  in  1885. 

Until  his  "Herndon's  Lincoln:  The  True  Story  of  a  Great  Life" 
appeared  in  1890,  Herndon  wrote  and  lectured  much  on  this  subject, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  several  controversies.  Chapter  14  of  his  work 
is  an  epitome  of  his  previous  expressions  along  that  line. 

"  Was  Lincoln  a  Spiritualist,"  by  Nettie  C.  Maynard  was  issued  in 
1 89 1.      In  this  the  author  takes  the  affirmative  side. 

In  1893  occurred  the  controversy  between  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  and 
General  Charles  H.  T.  Collis,  the  former  maintaining  that  "  Abraham 
Lincoln's  religion  was  the  religion  of  Voltaire  and  Paine,"  the  latter 
denying  it,  and  adducing  evidence  in  support  of  his  contention.  This 
correspondence,  with  additional  testimony,  was  published  in  pamphlet 
form  in  1900  by  General  Collis. 

John  E.  Remsburg's  Abraham  Lincoln:  Was  He  a  Christian? ,  after 
running  serially  in  the  Truthseeker  was  issued  in  book  form  in   1893. 

*  Scribner's  Monthly,  August  1872. 
t  Ibid.,  July  1873. 
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This  evidence  was  intelligently  collected  and  interestingly  arranged,  and 
aside  from  its  rather  polemical  tone,  makes  very  good  reading.  Rems- 
burg  follows  the  line  laid  down  by  Herndon  and  Lamon. 

Orrin  H.  Pennell  of  the  East  Ohio  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  published  in  1899  a  booklet  of  sixty  pages  on  The 
Religious  Views  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  contending  that  he  was  an  ortho- 
dox Christian  in  every  particular. 

During  the  last  few  years  several  addresses  and  a  few  monographs 
dealing  with  the  subject  have  appeared.  All  of  them  possess  some 
merit,  and  it  is  understood  that  there  are  now  in  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion, at  least  three  more  bearing  on  the  same  theme.  One  of  the  best 
of  the  later  items  is  undoubtedly  Major  William  H.  Lambert's  The 
Faith  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  also  have  teemed  with  articles  claim- 
ing this  or  that  to  have  been  his  religion,  and  giving  scores  of  anecdotes 
in  support  of  each  particular  contention.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  recent  statements  is  The  Conversion  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Watson,  in  the  Christian  Advocate  of  November  11,  1909. 
This  shows  Lincoln  to  have  been  converted  in  good  old  Methodist  style 
in  1839. 

About  four  years  ago,  the  writer, — a  collector  of  Lincolniana  and 
a  student  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln — conceived  and  acted  upon 
the  idea  of  writing  to  those  of  Lincoln's  friends  then  known  to  be  living, 
as  well  as  the  leading  collectors  and  biographers,  whose  addresses  could 
be  procured,  requesting  them  for  their  views  on  this  question.  In  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  response  has  been  most  cordial.  Many  and 
varied  opinions  have  been  expressed.  Among  the  most  interesting  are 
the  accompanying  statements,  which  are  given  as  a  hitherto  unpublished 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  controversy. 

Probably  the  one  who  could  speak  with  the  most  authority,  who  in 
all  likelihood  knew  him  better  than  any  man  then  living,  was  Col.  A.  K. 
McClure  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  written  much  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  books,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  and  the  like,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  I  have  ever  seen  his  opinions  on  this  subject  in  print.     The 
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following  is  from  a  letter  received  from  him  in  1908:  "  I  have  yours 
of  the  8th  inquiring  whether  I  had  any  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  religious 
belief,  and  especially  as  to  his  belief  in  the  atonement.  Anyone  ex- 
amining Lincoln's  writings  must  be  profoundly  impressed  with  his  abso- 
lute reverence  for  and  faith  in  God,  and  I  had  many  times  heard  him 
speak  of  the  Overruling  Power  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  but  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement.  I  always 
assumed  from  his  evident  high  appreciation  of  Christianity  that  he  had 
faith  in  the  Atonement.  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  sentence  that  indi- 
cated in  any  way  want  of  faith  in  it.  If  he  did  not  cherish  such  faith, 
it  is  quite  likely  that  at  some  time  or  other  he  would  have  given  some 
expression  to  his  doubts  on  the  subject.  While  I  cannot  give  any  per- 
sonal conversation  as  to  Lincoln  on  the  subject,  I  have  never  doubted 
his  faith  in  Christianity.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  his  purpose 
to  join  the  church  shortly  before  his  death.  He  was  a  very  reticent 
man,  and  I  doubt  whether  if  that  had  been  his  purpose  he  would  have 
expressed  it  until  he  carried  it  into  effect.  I  have  seen  the  statements 
about  him  attending  spiritualistic  seances,  but  I  do  not  credit  them.  He 
may  have  done  so,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  was  not  in  any  way 
unbalanced  or  affected  by  spiritualists." 

Mr.  Gibson  W.  Harris,  who  was  a  student  in  Lincoln  and  Hern- 
don's  law  office  in  1845-47,  in  a  letter  dated  April  17,  1908,  from  Holly 
Hill,  Florida,  writes:  "  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  during  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  commenced  in  1840  and  lasted 
until  1 86 1  *  *  *  wherein  he  gave  expression  to  his  religious  views. 
I  can  therefore  give  you  only  my  opinion  of  his  beliefs  and  unbeliefs. 

He  believed  in  a  first  great  cause,  a  Creator.  He  did  not  believe 
in  Christ  as  being  the  only  Son  of  God;  all  men  and  women  were  his 
children.  In  this  respect  he  was  an  Unitarian — a  Universalist  as  far 
as  a  special  place  of  punishment  was  reserved  for  the  wicked.  He  was 
a  Deist.  The  Chinese  creed  (if  I  may  call  it  a  creed)  was  his.  '  God 
is  one,  religions  are  many;  all  mankind  are  brothers,'  and  he  lived  up 
to  this  creed.  He  never  used  profane  language.  He  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  any  church  or  any  secret  order." 

Another  law  student  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon's  was  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Rankin,  still  living  in  Springfield,  111.     Mr.  Rankin  writes,   March  6> 
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191 1  :  'Your  letter  of  inquiry  of  February  21st  was  duly  received. 
You  ask,  '  Do  you  consider  Lincoln  a  Christian  or  a  Deist?  '  Most  as- 
suredly I  consider  he  was  a  Christian,  as  I  understand  Christianity — 
viz.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Again:  'Do  you  think  he  attended  Spiritualistic  seances?  Such 
a  "  think  "  is  absolutely  absurd  to  me  as  regards  Mr.  Lincoln  from  1850 
to  i860  (the  period  I  was  near  him) .  He  was  not  of  the  cast  of  mind 
attracted  by  occult  things,  and  in  those  years  was  so  thoroughly  absorbed 
with  great  practical  themes  there  could  have  been  no  room  for  such  di- 
versions, if  I  may  so  name  them. 

How  he  grew  out  of,  above,  and  beyond  all  environments  can 
never  be  accurately  traced  out  without  recognizing  the  Unseen  Hand 
that  guided  all.  No  one  realized  this  more,  or  relied  on  it  in  life  than 
Mr.  Lincoln  did  in  his  own.     How  fully  his  state  papers  reveal  this." 

Mr.  Horace  White  of  New  York,  who  reported  Lincoln's  speeches 
in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates  in  Illinois  in  1858  and  came  to  know  him 
intimately,  writes  thus:  "  You  ask  whether  I  think  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  Christian.  There  are  so  many  varieties  of  Christians  in  the 
world  that  the  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer.  In  my  younger 
days  Unitarians  and  Universalists  were  not  usually  classed  as  Chris- 
tians in  the  community  where  I  lived,  although  they  went  to  church  on 
Sunday  and  took  the  Bible  as  their  principal  guide.  Now,  however, 
I  find  that  they  are  generally  classed  as  Christians,  although  misguided 
ones.  If  you  mean  by  the  word  Christian  one  who  believes  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  born  of  a  virgin,  and  that  he  was  sent  into 
the  world  to  be  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
by  his  own  death  on  the  cross,  I  do  not  believe  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  Christian.  If  you  mean  by  the  word  a  man  who  takes  Christ 
as  an  example  of  the  conduct  of  life  and  sincerely  takes  up  his  cross  and 
follows  that  example,  I  believe  that  he  was  a  Christian.  But  I  must  add 
that  he  never  said  anything  to  me  on  the  subject  of  religion,  nor  to  any 
other  persons  in  my  presence.  The  opinion  which  I  have  expressed 
above  is  derived  from  other  persons  who  were  his  near  neighbors  and 
intimate  friends  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  I  do  not  believe  that  Lincoln 
ever  attended  a  Spiritualistic  seance  except  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  as 
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I  myself  have  done.  I  never  heard  him  mention  the  subject,  nor  did 
I  ever  hear  any  intimate  friend  of  his  speak  of  him  as  inclined  to  a 
belief  in  Spiritualism." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  two  letters  received  from  Col. 
William  O.  Stoddard,  now  living  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  who  was  one  of 
President  Lincoln's  private  secretaries  and  has  written  much  of  him: 
"  The  question,  '  Was  Lincoln  an  Infidel,'  is  one  which  could  not  be 
asked  by  one  who  knew  him  as  I  did,  nor  answered  by  one,  like  my  old 
friend  Herndon,  of  Springfield,  who  absolutely  did  not  see  him  or  cor- 
respond with  him  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  the  years  of 
his  greatest  religious  thought  and  development.  It  is  a  question  I  was 
called  to  answer  on  the  platform,  before  the  faculty  and  students  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and  they  declared  entire  approval. 
What  is  an  '  infidel'  ?  My  own  theology  you  may  imagine  from  the 
fact  that  I  was,  during  many  years,  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  leading 
religious  journal  and  am  an  ordained  Baptist  deacon  of  the  old  style, 
leaving  out  the  name  of  Calvin,  of  whom  I  am  not  a  disciple.  Now, 
the  larger,  much  the  larger  part,  of  the  nominal  Christian  world,  Roman, 
Greek,  or  Protestant,  would  severely  reject  my  ideas.  All  Bibliolators 
would  do  so.  But  I  cannot  question  the  vital  '  Christianity '  of  a  man 
who  utterly  believed  in  God;  in  his  duty,  before  God,  to  his  fellow  men; 
in  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures;  in  the  Christ  as  his  example;  and  who 
could  call  upon  the  people  as  Lincoln  did,  to  join  him  in  prayer,  in  re- 
pentance for  sin  and  in  thanksgiving  for  Divine  Mercy. 

You  are  young,  now.  Grow  older  in  a  deeper  and  more  Christ- 
like understanding  of  the  words,  '  Through  much  tribulation  do  ye  enter 
into  the  kingdom.'  For  that  is  the  way,  through  duties  done  and  trials 
and  sufferings  endured,  that  the  spiritual  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  grew 
up — out  of  sight  of  the  uninspired  critics  who  never  knew  him  at  all. 
I  knew  him. 

He  never  had  the  slightest  symptoms  of  '  Spiritism  '  and  was  the 
last  man  to  put  in  any  of  his  really  valuable  time  on  '  Mediums '  of  any 
sort." 

Mr.  Paul  Selby  of  Chicago,  a  personal  friend  of  Lincoln,  and 
author  of  Anecdotal  Lincoln,   writes  April   22,    1908:      "Replying  to 
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your  letter  of  April  12th,  I  would  state  that  my  opinion  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Lincoln's  religious  views  would  be  based  first,  on  his  personal  char- 
acter and  secondly,  on  his  utterances,  especially  during  his  career  as 
President. 

While  he  never  adopted  any  sectarian  creed  or  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  faith,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  was  a  close  student 
of  the  Bible,  was  a  regular  attendant  on  religious  service,  and  in  a 
general  way  recognized  the  truths  of  Christianity.  What  his  belief  was 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  I  could  not  say.  From  the  day 
of  his  leaving  Springfield  in  February,  1861,  to  assume  the  duties  of 
President  (and  even  at  an  earlier  date)  up  to  his  last  inaugural  address, 
he  frequently  gave  utterance  to  sentiments  indicating  his  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  even  declared  '  fondly  do  we  hope, 
fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 
away.'  While  opinions  as  to  his  religious  faith,  in  the  absence  of  any 
avowed  creed,  must  remain  largely  conjectural,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
his  personal  integrity  and  unselfish  patriotism. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  theories  which  Lincoln  discussed  in 
his  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  which  brought  upon  him  the  charge 
that  he  was  an  '  infidel,'  I  think  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
they  were  grounded  in  his  character,  or  adhered  to  in  his  later  man- 
hood." 

In  a  letter  of  April  23,  1910,  Mr.  Selby  adds:  "  While  Mr.  Lin- 
coln has  been  accorded  a  reputation  by  some  writers  as  possessing  a  ten- 
dency to  superstition,  if  he  attended  any  seances  conducted  by  Spirit- 
ualists, I  think  he  was  there  merely  as  a  curiosity  seeker  or  investigator." 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Melvin,  Asssociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  both  of  whose  parents  were  near  neighbors  and  intimate 
friends  of  Lincoln  in  Springfield  before  the  war,  in  an  interesting  letter 
dated  June  18,  19 10,  writes:  "  My  father  always  spoke  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  a  real  Christian.  They  often  discussed  religious  matters,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln's  attitude  towards  such  things  was  very  reverent.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  was  considerable,  and  he  frequently  used  in  his  speeches 
quotations  or  incidents  taken  from  Holy  Writ.      I  have  often  heard  my 
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mother  say  that  when  he  was  greatly  troubled  by  business  worry,  per- 
sonal sorrow  or  domestic  friction  Mr.  Lincoln  would  sit  in  a  rocking  chair, 
swinging  back  and  forth,  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  singing  old- 
fashioned  hymns.  His  voice  was  not  very  good  and  his  ear  for  music 
not  of  the  best,  yet  he  seemed  to  gain  much  solace,  my  mother  thought, 
from  the  old  songs.  Curiously  enough  his  favorite  was  the  old  hymn 
containing  the  lines  that  were  to  be  brokenly  sung  by  many  a  dying 
soldier  in  the  awful  pen  at  Andersonville  (I  quote  from  memory)  : 

'  There  I  can  bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest, 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  this  peaceful  breast.'  " 

Mr.  H.  E.  Barker,  probably  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest 
dealers  in  Lincolniana  in  the  country,  whose  home  is  in  Lincoln's  old 
home  town,  Springfield,  writes  June  11,  1910:  "Aside  from  what  I 
have  read  of  Lincoln's  religious  views,  I  have  talked  with  many  of  his 
early  acquaintances  and  am  now  settled  in  my  belief,  first,  that  in  his 
young  manhood  he  was  skeptical,  even  to  the  point  of  writing  an  article 
in  defence  of  his  views  which  he  read  to  a  circle  of  friends  gathered 
in  a  store  here  in  Springfield.  I  made  a  search  for  this  manuscript  but 
it  could  not  be  found.  It  is  reported  that  a  friend  thrust  it  into  the  stove 
and  destroyed  it.  His  law  partner  Herndon  was  of  the  same  or  greater 
skeptical  nature,  and  so  did  not  help  Lincoln  to  the  light.  Later  on, 
under  grief  at  his  children's  deaths  and  the  burden  of  the  war,  he  un- 
questionably turned  back  to  the  teachings  of  his  boyhood  and  plainly  evi- 
denced his  belief  in  God,  and  showed  the  confidence  of  fellowship  with 
him.  I  firmly  believe  that  Lincoln,  for  at  least  three  years  before  his 
death,  was  a  Christian. 

I  am  obliged  to  '  take  stock  '  in  the  statements  that  he  attended 
Spiritualistic  seances — his  nature  was  peculiarly  suited  to  experiments 
along  that  line.  But  he  never  became  one  of  them,  and  it  is  no  reflection 
on  his  character  that  he  grasped  at  anything  that  might  help  him.  I 
think  that  Pennell's  little  pamphlet  on  '  The  Religious  Views  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  '  comes  as  near  giving  a  correct  estimate  as  anything  I 
have  seen." 
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In  i860  Mr.  Alban  Jasper  Conant,  now  living  in  New  York, 
painted  Lincoln's  portrait  at  Springfield,  and  during  the  winter  of  1861- 
62  resided  at  Washington — Attorney-General  Bates  being  his  subject 
this  time.  The  artist  therefore  had  many  opportunities  for  studying 
the  Martyr-President.  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  sent  him,  his 
daughter  Mrs.  Carrie  Conant  Smith,  answering  for  her  father  and  in  his 
own  words,  writes  June  2,  1910:  "I  attended  the  same  church  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  Washington,  sat  behind  him  for  many  months;  nobody 
was  more  attentive  than  he  to  the  services.  When  he  left  Springfield, 
after  his  election,  he  asked  the  prayers  of  the  people,  that  he  might  have 
the  guidance  of  the  Almighty  in  all  that  lay  before  him.  He  was  far 
above  the  conflicting  ideas  of  creed,  and  I  heard  him  say,  when  he 
found  a  church  that  taught  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  should  join 
it." 

In  line  with  the  last  statement  given  above  is  one  made  by  Major 
J.  B.  Merwin,  now  of  Middlefield,  Conn.,  who  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Lincoln  for  thirteen  years,  and  has  delivered  several  lectures  on  va- 
rious phases  of  his  career.  In  a  short  communication  received  in  October, 
19 10,  he  informs  me  that  he  heard  President  Lincoln  make  a  statement 
of  like  import  to  the  Hon.  Henry  C.  Deming,  member  of  Congress  from 
Connecticut  during  the  Civil  War.  Major  Merwin  also  vouchsafes  the 
following  information:  "I  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  intimately  from  1852 
on  to  the  day  of  his  assassination — dined  with  him  that  day.  He  came 
to  be  one  of  the  most  profoundly  Christian  men  I  ever  knew.  He  had 
no  religious  cant  about  him  at  all.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of  seances, 
I  think  he  did  say  that  from  all  he  could  gather  the  spirits  made  his 
friends  such  consummate  fools,  '  that  if  they  could  rap,  they  would 
rap  their  skulls.'  I  heard  and  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  pray,  often.  How 
could  any  one  stand  up  under  such  awful  burdens  as  he  carried  without 
Divine  aid?  He  made  no  mistakes.  He  was  divinely  guided,  and 
asked — begged — for  such  guidance,  conscious  of  his  own  need  of  help 
beyond  any  human  aid." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  above,  is  the  following  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Gun- 
ther,  a  leading  collector,  of  Chicago :  "  In  reply  to  your  letter  would 
say  that  in  my  opinion  and  belief  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a 
Christian.      In  a  conversation  with  his  son  Robert  some  thirty  years  ago, 
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he  incidentally  remarked  to  me  that  some  people  were  talking  about  his 
father's  religious  convictions,  saying  '  that  his  father  was  like  many  other 
men;  he  did  not  take  any  interest  in  church  matters.'  Mr.  Herndon 
also  says  the  same  thing: 

"  There  is  no  uncertainty  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  religion  from  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  believe  enough  in  the  theology  of  the  churches  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  them.  This  is  saying  a  good  deal  when  a  man  does 
that  in  a  town  the  size  of  Springfield  from  its  infancy  in  this  country. 
That  is  the  whole  truth,  which  is  as  simple  and  certain  as  any  truth  can 
be.  The  pressure  upon  the  martyred  president  to  declare  himself  a 
Christian  was  very  great.  Delegation  after  delegation  of  the  clergy 
waited  upon  him  to  fatigue  him  if  possible  into  a  declaration  of  posi- 
tive Christian  belief,  without  success.  These  are  the  facts  and  ought  to 
close  the  question.  I  believe  Mr.  Lincoln  was  what  we  call  in  modern 
days  a  Rationalist.  In  certis,  unitas;  in  dubiis,  libertas:  in  things  cer- 
tain, unity;  in  things  doubtful,  liberty." 

Mr.  Wayne  Whipple  of  Philadelphia,  author  of  The  Story  Life  of 
Lincoln,  one  of  the  best  of  those  books  called  forth  by  the  Lincoln  cen- 
tenary, The  Heart  of  Lincoln  and  other  Lincolniana,  has  this  to  say, 
writing  September  8,  191 1  :  "  About  Lincoln's  religious  belief,  I  hardly 
know  what  to  tell  you.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  was  a  '  skeptic  or  an  in- 
fidel '  as  Herndon  would  have  us  believe.  That  was  only  one  of  the  des- 
picable things  Herndon  tried  to  say  against  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln  told  me  once  that  Herndon  was  jeal- 
ous of  his  great  partner  who  had  done  so  much  for  him — because  Mr. 
Lincoln,  as  President,  would  not  give  him  a  lucrative  government  posi- 
tion. Herndon  drank  so  much  that  he  became  irresponsible,  and  finally 
a  tramp  in  the  streets  of  Springfield,  Illinois — after  Lincoln's  death. 

If  Lincoln  was  an  unbeliever,  many  of  his  utterances  were  un- 
deniably hypocritical — like  his  farewell  to  the  people  of  Springfield  on 
leaving  then  to  become  President,  his  letter  to  Eliza  Gurney,  the  Quaker 
lady,  the  letter  to  widow  Bixby,  the  Second  Inaugural  address,  and  so  on. 
He  professed  a  deep  change  in  his  religious  life  after  his  boy  Willie 
died  in  the  White  House.  He  often  prayed  and  asked  others  to  pray 
for  him — and  he  was  a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible.     As  to  his  ortho- 
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doxy  I  can't  say,  of  course.  He  was  confessedly  superstitious,  and  be- 
lieved in  signs  and  '  presentiments  ' — he  had  a  strange  dream  the  night 
before  he  was  shot,  and  talked  about  it  in  a  strange  way  to  his  Cabinet 
that  last  day.  He  did  allow  a  Spiritualist  woman  to  talk  with  and  try 
to  comfort  him  after  Willie's  death.  But  his  heart  was  right  before 
God  and  he  believed  in  prayer." 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  J.  McCan  Davis,  of  Springfield,  now 
clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Davis  was  collaborator 
with  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell  in  her  Early  Life  of  Lincoln,  and  has  written 
much  of  him.  In  a  letter  dated  May  2,  1910,  he  says:  "  I  think  all 
biographers  agree  that  Lincoln  was  not  an  orthodox  Christian.  He  was 
not  a  member  of  any  church.  His  religious  conceptions,  like  all  else  in 
his  life,  appear  to  have  been  simple  and  elementary.  He  believed  in 
a  future  life  and  in  an  all-wise,  beneficent,  omnipotent  God,  as  untouched 
by  dogma  or  creed  as  the  '  Great  Spirit '  of  the  untutored  savage.  Read 
his  Farewell  Address  delivered  here  on  his  departure  for  Washington, 
and  you  will  discern  the  breadth  and  depth  of  his  religion — a  religion 
that  embraced  all  mankind.  His  farewell  address  is  one  of  the  classics 
of  the  English  tongue — it  is  both  a  poem  and  a  prayer.  I  doubt  very 
much  the  stories  about  his  attending  spiritualistic  seances,  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  dispute  them." 

Another  writer  worthy  of  special  mention,  is  Mr.  Frederick 
Trevor  Hill  of  New  York  City,  author  of  Lincoln  the  Lawyer,  Lincoln's 
Legacy  of  Inspiration  and  other  interesting  Lincolniana.  Mr.  Hill 
writes  April  22,  19 10:  "In  my  opinion  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  Chris- 
tian in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  I  think  his  views  of  Christianity 
were  too  broad  to  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  any  particular  creed  or 
dogma.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  tenets  of  the  Unitarian 
belief  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  his  views  conformed  to 
that  particular  sect.  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  he  did  attend  one 
or  perhaps  more  Spiritualistic  seances.  I  think  it  was  some  time  between 
1855  and  1865  that  there  was  special  interest  in  both  England  and  Amer- 
ica in  what  is  generally  termed  Spiritualism,  and  there  were  some  very 
clever  people  then  holding  seances,  and  although  I  have  not  any  positive 
evidence,  one  way  or  the  other,  before  me,  I  should  think  the  chances 
were  that  Lincoln,  like  a  great  many  other  men  of  inquiring  mind,  took 
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interest  enough  in  the  subject  to  attend  a  seance  or  two  and  observe  what 
happened.  That  Lincoln  was  a  Spiritualist  is  absurd.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  any  such  thing." 

The  oldest  collector  of  Lincolniana  in  the  country  is  Captain  O.  H. 
Oldroyd  of  Washington,  D.  C,  whose  collection  is  in  the  house  in  which 
Lincoln  died.  Under  date  of  October  24,  19 10,  Capt.  Oldroyd  writes: 
"  The  religious  views  of  Abraham  Lincoln  have  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion ever  since  his  tragic  death.  Some  have  claimed  him  to  have 
been  a  Christian,  while  others,  with  equal  positiveness,  declare  him  to 
have  been  an  infidel.  He  surely,  when  a  young  man,  read  "  Smith  on 
Infidelity,"  which  might  have  made  him  somewhat  skeptical  regarding 
the  Christian  religion,  but  his  views  concerning  the  Bible  later  became 
changed,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  became  a  firm  believer  in  God.  His 
religious  views  differed  somewhat  from  others,  but  his  implicit  faith  in 
God  can  best  be  judged  by  his  acts.  He  willingly  subscribed  to  the 
greatest  law  laid  down  by  the  Master:  'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.' 

He  made  frequent  appeals  to  God  in  his  public  utterances  during 
the  great  war  period,  especially  in  his  address  on  the  Gettysburg  battle- 
field, the  noblest  document  known  to  our  history.  Who  can  read  his 
second  Inaugural  Address  and  say  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a 
Christian?  " 

Another  large  collector  is  Mr.  Charles  W.  McLellan  of  Champlain, 
New  York.  He  writes  June  6,  1910:  "I  lived  in  Springfield  some 
years  and  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  as  one  will  know  everybody  in  a  small  place, 
and  as  to  his  religion — he  attended  the  First  Presbyterian  Church — his 
family  always.  I  frequently  sat  in  the  pew  near  theirs — if  he  wasn't 
zealously  active  in  church  work,  he  was  regarded  by  everybody  as  being 
better,  showing  more  of  the  Christ  spirit  in  his  intercourse  and  thought 
for  others,  than  many  who  were.  Whatever  his  views  were  in  early 
years,  and  which  you  refer  to  as  being  '  hard  to  get  at,'  it  is  very  clear 
and  known  that  in  the  few  years  he  was  in  Washington  he  became, 
through  suffering,  through  the  agony  of  personal  affliction — through  the 
necessity  of  his  '  opening  not  his  mouth  '  when  he  was  '  reviled  and  slan- 
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dered,'  the  most  religious  man  of  the  centuries.  And  to  talk  of  his 
religious  views,  is  to  discuss  the  views  of  the  Apostle  Paul  when  he  stood 
by  and  held  the  garments  of  those  who  stoned  Stephen. 

The  truth  as  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  religion  I  think  is  not  hard  to 
get  at.  I  agree  with  John  Hay  who  knew  him  better  than  anyone 
else — his  remark  was,  I  think,  that  '  he  was  the  greatest  man  since  Christ.' 
If  he  attended  Spiritualistic  seances  it  was  because  he  was  in  such  deep 
affliction  at  the  loss  of  his  son  Willie,  that  he  was  willing  to  grasp  at 
every  straw  of  comfort." 

Mr.  Judd  Stewart  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  is  another  large  col- 
lector. He  has  also  published  much  Lincolniana,  and  is  well  known  to 
the  devotees  of  the  Lincoln  cult.  In  a  statement  dated  October  12, 
1910,  he  writes  among  other  interesting  things:  "Lincoln  himself,  in 
my  opinion  was  an  inspired  implement  for  the  use  of  the  Supreme  Being 
in  working  out  the  destiny  of  the  human  race:  He  himself  perhaps  only 
occasionally  realized  this,  but  I  believe  that  at  times  he  inwardly  felt  his 
power  and  laughed  at  the  orthodox  view  of  matters.  When  he  told  the 
delegation  of  ministers  that  if  God  wished  him  to  emancipate  the  slaves, 
it  was  a  roundabout  way  of  telling  him  (Lincoln)  by  sending  the  message 
through  Chicago,  there  was  a  nicely  concealed  jest  at  their  idea  of  the 
way  the  Supreme  Being  works.  When  he  told  the  Cabinet  that  he 
wanted  their  views  upon  the  text  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  not 
upon  its  expediency,  that  he  had  promised  God  to  issue  the  proclamation 
upon  certain  conditions,  I  think  it  showed  his  intimate  contact  with  the 
Supreme  Being." 

Mr.  D.  H.  Newhall  of  New  York,  formerly  a  collector,  has  also 
been  a  student,  as  witness  the  following  dated  April  15,  1910:  "I 
have  been  more  or  less  the  last  fifteen  years  a  close  student  of  Lincoln. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  while  he  was  a  Christian  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  he  was  not  a  religious  man,  and  I  can  find  no  record  of  his 
ever  having  definitely  subscribed  to  any  of  the  prevailing  creeds.  In 
other  words,  while  not  a  religious  man,  he  was  not  an  atheist."  Novem- 
ber 4,  1 9 1  o,  he  adds  this  :  "  You  ask  me  to  state  my  opinion  of  Lincoln's 
religion.      Most  of  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject  seems  to  me  to 
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be  merely  special  pleading,  the  writers  trying  to  make  Lincoln  what  they 
think  he  ought  to  be  instead  of  weighing  the  evidence  and  judging  from 
it  alone.  My  own  opinion  is  that  Lincoln  was  an  unreligious  man,  and 
that  he  gave  little  thought  to  religious  matters.  There  is  some  evidence 
however,  that  with  increasing  care  and  responsibility  came  some  meas- 
ure of  religious  conviction.  He  may  have  attended  spiritualistic  seances, 
(so  have  I,  perhaps  you  have)  but  I  don't  think  there  is  a  scrap  of  evi- 
dence to  support  Mrs.  Maynard's  or  Fayette  Hall's  claim  that  he  was  a 
Spiritualist." 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  J.  O.  Cunningham  of  Urbana,  Illinois, 
who  knew  Lincoln  before  the  Civil  War  and  has  published  his  recollec- 
tions of  him.  Mr.  Cunningham  states,  November  8,  191 1:  "  In  an- 
swer to  your  interrogatory,  '  What  do  you  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
religious  views — Do  you  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Christian?  '  I  would 
say  that  from  what  I  have  heard  him  say  in  the  many  speeches  of  his 
delivered  in  my  hearing,  I  never  had  a  doubt  but  that  in  all  of  his  views 
along  religious  lines,  he  was  in  full  sympathy  and  belief  with  the  views 
held  by  Christians  the  world  over.  From  this  you  will  readily  conclude 
that  in  my  hearing  no  word  was  ever  dropped  by  him  inconsistent  with 
such  views.  On  the  contrary  all  his  arguments  along  the  line  of  opposi- 
tion to  slavery  were  drawn  from  the  standpoint  of  Christianity,  and  with- 
out that  as  a  basis  for  his  conclusions  his  arguments  would  have  been 
without  foundation.  I  never  heard  him  say  in  so  many  words  that  he 
believed  in  Christianity,  but  he  always  talked  as  if,  in  his  opinion,  that 
'  went  without  saying,'  as  the  expression  is  often  used,  and  needed  no 
specific  declaration. 

At  one  time,  while  in  attendance  upon  our  court,  and  being  de- 
tained here  over  the  Sabbath,  he  attended  religious  services  at  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  as  if  such  was  his  practice.  I  hope  I  shall  be 
understood  as  holding  the  opinion  that  he  at  all  times,  without  so  express- 
ing himself,  was  a  believer  in  Christianity,  himself  when  the  great  burden 
of  the  National  existence  rested  upon  his  shoulders,  invoking  that  faith 
for  his  support." 

John  W.  Starr,  Jr. 

MlLLERSBURq,   JPa. 
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[To  Mr.  Starr's  paper  can  be  fittingly  added  an  extract  from  the 
sermon  of  Rev.  John  Wesley  Hill,  at  the  (M.  E.)  Metropolitan  Temple, 
New  York,  on  February  12,  18  12. — Ed.] 

Providential  men  are  priceless.  Their  careers  are  the  beacons  of 
human  progress.  Their  thoughts  and  deeds  are  the  richest  legacy  of 
mankind.  They  are  lights  kindled  upon  the  dome  of  the  centuries,  il- 
lumining the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the  world.  History  is  the 
story  of  their  epochal  deeds,  and  civilization  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
their  exalted  souls.  Serving  most,  they  are  the  greatest.  They  come  at 
great  intervals,  representing  vast  issues,  founding  imperishable  institu- 
tions and  wielding  an  immeasurable  influence.  Only  about  once  in  a 
hundred  years  does  some  solitary  prophet  stand  in  our  midst  unannounced, 
proclaim  his  message,  fulfil  his  mission,  and  then  vanish  as  mysteriously 
as  he  arrived,  leaving  behind  a  memory  half  mortal  and  half  myth. 

Victor  Hugo  says,  "  The  summit  of  the  human  mind  is  the  ideal  to 
which  God  descends  and  man  ascends.  In  each  age,  three  or  four  men  of 
genius  undertake  the  ascent.  From  below,  the  world's  eyes  follow  them. 
'  How  small  they  are,'  says  the  crowd."  But  on  they  go,  by  scarped  cliff 
and  yawning  abyss,  through  storm  and  cloud  and  night,  until  they  reach 
the  summit,  where  they  catch  great  secrets  from  the  lips  of  God.  We 
must  look  yonder,  above  the  cloud  line  of  history,  if  we  would  see  them. 
Theirs  is  a  select  circle  of  picked  personalities.  There  is  no  primacy 
among  them.  Genius  is  equal  to  itself.  They  are  all  the  greatest. 
There  is  no  method  for  striking  the  balance  between  Abraham  and 
Moses,  or  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  or  Cromwell  and  Wellington,  or 
Washington  and  Lincoln. 

They  were  Providential  men.  It  is  not  easy  to  recognize  a  prophet. 
They  do  not  wear  the  same  robe  nor  work  in  the  same  role.  The  sheep- 
skin mantle  of  John  the  Baptist  is  no  more  necessary  to  a  modern  prophet 
than  is  the  bow  of  Ulysses  to  a  modern  soldier.  Prophets  come  upon 
different  missions:  one  as  a  patriarch  like  Abraham;  another  as  a  law- 
giver like  Moses;  another  as  a  warrior  like  Joshua;  another  as  a  dis- 
turber and   avenger   like   Elijah;   another   as   a   reformer  like   Luther; 
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another  a  regenerator  like  Wesley;  another  as  a  patriot  like  Washington; 
another  as  an  emancipator  and  deliverer  like  Lincoln. 

Someone  has  said  that  "  A  saint  is  a  good  man  dead  one  hundred 
years,  cannonaded  then  but  canonized  now."  It  was  the  Galilean  who 
said,  "  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country."  This 
is  the  history  of  all  prophets.  Stones  have  been  their  bed  and  bread. 
Lincoln  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  his  day  he  was  slandered  and 
maligned,  criticised  and  cartooned,  assailed  and  assassinated. 

Thus  it  has  ever  been.  Aristides  was  banished  because  he  was 
known  as  "  the  Just."  A  monument  now  stands  upon  the  spot  from 
which  Bruno  started  heavenward  in  a  chariot  of  fire.  John  Bunyan 
penned  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  in  a  dungeon.  Wellington  was 
mobbed  in  the  streets  of  London  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Scipio  Africanus,  who  defeated  Hannibal  at  Zama,  was 
arraigned  by  a  factious  mob  and  condemned  to  death.  He  repelled  his 
accusers  by  reminding  the  people  that  it  was  an  anniversary  of  Zama,  and 
then  he  was  permitted  to  go  into  voluntary  exile,  where  he  died. 

Yesterday  we  called  Washington  a  fastidious  aristocrat,  and  Lincoln 
a  buffoon.  To-day  we  set  these  men  on  Olympus  with  the  gods  and  speak 
of  them  as  patriots  and  prophets.  For  living  prophets  we  have  epithets; 
for  dead  ones,  epitaphs.  About  living  prophets  we  have  opinions,  about 
dead  ones  we  have  judgments;  but  they  must  be  dead  a  long  time — so 
dead  as  not  to  hear  one  word  of  praise,  so  dead  that  what  we  see  is  a 
specter  rather  than  a  palpitating  personality.  They  must  be  dim,  far 
away  shadows,  coming  and  going  at  midnight  and  at  midday,  taking  up 
no  space,  disputing  no  ambitions,  contesting  no  claims,  awakening  no 
resentments — so  dead  that  we  can  get  credit  for  magnanimity  in  the  ex- 
pression of  deferred  gratitude;  so  dead  that  where  we  have  begrudged 
bread  we  may  lavish  beatitudes. 

Better  to  recognize  and  honor  these  peerless  toilers  while  they  are 
in  our  midst  than  to  wait  until  they  become  myths.  Could  Lincoln  in  his 
day  have  heard  the  faintest  echo  of  the  tumultuous  applause  which  now 
greets  his  name,  the  incomparable  burden  which  crushed  his  heart  would 
have  been  lightened,  and  the  solitary  night  through  which  he  passed 
would  not  have  been  starless. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  vituperation  and  abuse,  the  cartoons,  caricatures 
and'  calumny  through  which  Abraham  Lincoln  passed,  he  found  his  self- 
conscious  rectitude  the  one  unfailing  source  of  comfort  and  support,  a 
fortress  so  invulnerable  that  he  could  defy  the  forces  of  opposition  which 
were  raging  about  him.  Seated  in  this  secure  and  serene  height  of  pro- 
tection, he  wrote  those  immortal  words  which  are  as  applicable  to  his 
worthy  successor  now  in  the  White  House  as  they  were  to  himself,  "  If 
I  were  to  try  to  read,  much  less  answer,  all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this 
shop  might  as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  business.  I  do  the  best  I 
know  how,  the  very  best  I  can,  and  I  mean  to  keep  on  doing  it  to  the 
end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  right,  what  is  said  against  me  will  not 
amount  to  anything.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten  angels  swear- 
ing I  was  right  would  make  no  difference." 

It  is  too  soon  to  measure  Lincoln's  real  greatness.  We  must  stand 
back  from  the  mountain  if  we  would  behold  its  magnitude!  The  work- 
men on  the  walls  of  St.  Peter's  could  not  see  the  full  glory  of  that  temple 
which  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Michael  Angelo  and  crowned  the  hills  of 
Rome.  Neither  can  we  fully  appreciate  the  symmetry  and  magnificence 
of  the  great  personality  that  has  risen  in  our  midst  and  blinded  our  eyes 
with  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements, — a  man  in  whom  the  great  quali- 
ties blended  like  the  commingling  of  many  streams, — patience  without  in- 
dolence; meekness  without  stupidity;  courage  without  rashness;  caution 
without  fear;  justice  without  vindictiveness;  piety  without  pretension; 
reason  without  infidelity;  and  faith  without  superstition, — elements  so 
mixed  in  him  that  great  nature  might  stand  up  and  say,  "  This  is  a  man !  " 
Aye,  and  such  a  man  that  "  Taken  all  in  all,  we  shall  not  see  his  like 
again !  " 

It  is  difficult  to  study  providential  characters  in  the  cold  light  of  his- 
tory. The  perspective  is  disproportioned.  Washington  has  been  trans- 
formed into  marble  or  transfigured  into  myth.  The  fact  that  he  never 
told  a  lie  has  been  almost  buried  beneath  the  monstrous  lies  told  about 
him.  And  so  to-day  a  coterie  of  little  critics  are  engaged  in  retouching 
the  face  of  Mr.  Lincoln, — smoothing  out  the  seams,  modifying  the 
irregularities,  painting  him  into  artistic  beauty  and  attempting  by  the  deft 
touches  of  fancy  to  rob  the  world  of  the  real  Lincoln,  and  set  up  a 
historical  phantom  in  his  place. 
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Providence  decreed  the  poverty  of  his  early  life.  Born  in  a  hovel, 
walled  on  three  sides  and  open  on  the  fourth  to  the  universe,  reared  in 
penury  and  want;  no  chart  except  his  own  untutored  mind;  no  compass 
except  his  own  undisciplined  will, — yet  through  that  poverty  he  struggles 
on  and  on  toward  his  destined  day.  That  was  the  poverty  in  which  the 
germ  of  manhood  grows  unrestrained  by  the  demands  of  luxury  and  un- 
tainted by  the  poison  of  prodigality.  It  was  the  poverty  of  plain  food, 
rough  clothes  and  clean  soil, — the  poverty  in  which  genius  grows,  where 
fortitude  is  developed  in  wrestling  with  the  forest,  and  men  are  lifted 
into  immortality  by  the  "  arduous  greatness  of  things  achieved."  His 
school  days  were  limited  to  a  few  months  and  his  books  to  a  few 
volumes;  yet  Providence  wrought  that  little  library  into  the  foundation 
of  the  great  character  that  was  being  fashioned.  Dr.  Holland  says, 
"  The  poverty  of  his  library  was  the  wealth  of  his  mind!  "  It  was  like  a 
little  mountain  ravine  through  which  the  flood  rushes  with  greater  fury 
on  account  of  its  narrowness.  He  did  not  go  through  the  University, 
but  two  or  three  Universities  went  through  him.  His  Harvard  was 
before  the  old-fashioned  fireplace,  where  he  would  stretch  out,  from  one 
side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  and  under  the  flickering  light  of  the  pine 
knot,  read  and  figure  and  study.  His  writing  tablet  was  an  old  pine 
scoop  shovel,  upon  which  he  would  write  with  a  burnt  stick;  then  scraping 
the  shovel  clean  with  his  knife,  he  would  fill  it  again, — thus  literally 
scooping  the  ideas  into  his  head.  An  old  note  book  still  exists  in  which 
appears  one  of  his  problems  in  weights  and  measurements  properly 
solved;  while  below  there  appears  in  a  boyish  scrawl,  an  original  rhyme: 

"  Abraham  Lincoln, 
His  hand  and  pen, 
He  will  be  good, 
But  God  knows  when." 

God  did  know  when;  for  that  boy,  buried  in  the  solitude  of  the 
wilderness,  was  being  prepared  for  the  day  when  his  hand  and  pen  would 
repeal  the  cruel  edicts  of  a  thousand  years,  strike  the  shackles  from  four 
million  slaves,  open  the  way  for  the  march  of  civilization  and  make  it 
possible  for  every  man  beneath  that  flag  to  be  absolutely  free. 

His  time  was  rapidly  approaching.     Already  the  clouds  afar  off 
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were  gathering,  but  he  saw  them  not.  No  figures  were  seen  by  him  upon 
the  dim  horizon  of  that  future  in  which  he  must  play  a  pronounced  and 
providential  part.  "The  insulted  flag;  garments  rolled  in  blood;  the 
sulphurous  smoke  of  battle;  gory  heaps  upon  desperate  battlefields;  an 
army  of  slowly-moving,  crippled  heroes;  graveyards  as  populous  as 
cities;  "  the  Emancipator, — and  the  tragic  scenes  of  his  own  martyrdom 
were  in  the  cloud,  though  he  saw  them  not !  Through  three  wars  we 
had  triumphed.  Our  population  had  increased  from  three  to  thirty  mil- 
lions and  our  national  domain  had  expanded  two  million  square  miles. 
Boundless  in  resources,  rooted  in  a  soil  more  generous  than  the  valley  of 
the  Nile,  environed  with  mountains  of  silver  and  gold,  irrigated  by  rivers 
like  rolling  lakes  and  beautified  with  lakes  like  inland  seas,  possessed  of  a 
natural  basis  for  the  greatest  continuous  empire  ever  established  by 
man, — orphaned  of  the  solemn  inspiration  of  antiquity, — yet  compensated 
in  area  for  all  that  was  lost  in  age,  the  young  Republic,  confident  and 
strong,  towered  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, — the  admiration  and 
astonishment  of  them  all. 

But  underneath  our  apparent  prosperity  there  smoked  the  volcano 
of  unrest.  From  the  South  arose  the  voice  of  woe.  Slavery  was 
sovereign  of  soil  and  soul;  the  auction  block  was  red  with  blood;  flowers 
festooned  fetters;  planters  prospered  by  making  merchandise  of  men; 
children  were  chattels;  mothers  commodities;  souls  were  listed  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  the  South  feasted  and  fattened  on  unrequited  toil ! 
The  Missouri  Compromise  had  barred  this  monster  from  the  North,  but 
we  were  drifting  in  the  dark,  seeking  to  chloroform  a  volcano, — to  arrest 
an  earthquake  by  administering  the  opiate  of  compromise!  Finally, 
stricken  with  dismay  and  seized  with  the  wild  delirium  of  treason,  state 
after  state  seceded,  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  organized,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  oppressors  rebelled. 

And  what  a  rebellion  it  was !  Commanding  more  territory  than 
any  state  in  Europe  save  one;  buttressed  with  impenetrable  mountain 
fastnesses;  with  munitions  of  war  the  most  perfect  and  millions  of  men 
impatient  for  the  conflict;  with  leaders  of  confidence  and  renown,  trained 
at  the  Nation's  expense;  strengthened  by  secret  sympathy  throughout  the 
North,  and  encouraged  by  the  outspoken  favor  of  foreign  cabinets  and 
courts, — the  Confederacy  thus  planted,  equipped  and  officered,  goaded 
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by  greed  and  urged  on  by  hatred,  rejected  all  offers  of  peace,  spurned  all 
extensions  of  clemency,  and  rushing  into  the  arena  of  war  appealed  to 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword! 

But    instead    of    finding    a    truckling    carpet    knight,    absorbed    in 
braiding  gold  lace,  the  South  found  a  man  six  feet  and  four  inches  tall, 

with  serious  aspect  and  an  air  of  command, the  man  prepared  for  the 

great  emergency — Abraham  Lincoln,  the  rail-splitter  of  Illinois.  Con- 
fusion surrounded  him.  He  found  an  empty  treasury,  impaired  credit,  a 
scattered  army,  a  depleted  navy;  and  over  and  against  this,  a  rebellion 
the  most  thoroughly  organized,  splendidly  equipped,  ably  directed,  and 
terribly  purposed  known  in  the  annals  of  war.  Yet  all  undismayed, 
"  with  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all,"  holding  onto  God  with 
one  hand  and  the  people  with  the  other,  he  slowly  stretched  up  to  the 
vast  undertaking,  until  he  stood  Atlas-like,  with  a  whole  world  of  re- 
sponsibility upon  his  shoulders,  and  standing  there  in  the  wondering  gaze 
of  all  nations,  he  toiled  with  such  patience  and  wrought  with  such  power 
that  he  demonstrated  his  call  of  God,  for  nowhere  else  could  he  have 
acquired  the  ability  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  his  mission! 
Changing  from  serene  to  severe,  from  grave  to  gay,  yet  never  for  a  mo- 
ment losing  sight  of  his  one  great,  overmastering  purpose  to  save  the 
Union,  he  measured  so  precisely  the  public  sentiment  that  when  he  ad- 
vanced the  public  was  by  his  side,  and  through  four  long  years  of  want 
and  woe  and  glory,  he  continued  to  advance  until  one  redeemed  and 
glorified  flag  floated  over  all  the  land! 


AN  INCIDENT  ON  THE  COAST   OF  MAINE  IN  1861 

THESE  personal  recollections  which  are  now  offered  for  your  en- 
tertainment do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  "  paper  "  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  our  Loyal  Legion  histories,  but  may  be 
of  some  little  interest  to  those  who  make  their  homes  in  the  shelter  of 
the  Pine  Tree. 

The  incident,  thus  local  and  trivial  in  itself,  simply  emphasizes  the 
fact  that,  even  so  far  distant  as  these  homes  of  ours  most  fortunately 
were  from  the  theater  of  actual  hostilities,  the  tide  of  war  sent  some  of 
its  smaller  waves  thus  far;  and  that,  possibly,  the  first  Confederate  flag 
captured  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States  was  taken  upon  the  waters 
of  Maine's  most  eastern  bay. 

In  the  spring  of  1 86 1 ,  when  the  destinies  of  the  nation  were  hang- 
ing in  the  balance,  when  loyal  men  were  taking  counsel  together  and 
girding  themselves  for  the  great  struggle  then  at  hand,  the  United 
States  coast  survey  parties  under  Captain  C.  O.  Boutelle  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  South  Carolina  station  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  Maine. 
The  active  prosecution  of  the  survey  of  these  waters  was  begun  so  soon 
as  the  opening  of  the  season  permitted  and  continued  until  October, 
when  the  whole  "  outfit  "  was  ordered  back  to  South  Carolina  with 
the  Port  Royal  expedition  under  Admiral  DuPont. 

For  the  hydrography  of  the  Passamaquoddy  the  United  States 
schooner  Arago  was  assigned  with  Robert  Piatt,  now  a  lieutenant,  United 
States  Navy,  and  a  companion  of  this  order,  as  executive  officer.  Rob- 
ert L.  Meade,  later  Colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps  of  the  navy,  was  one 
of  the  aids  attached.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  triangulation  party  and 
W.  H.  Dennis  that  of  the  topography,  with  our  quarters  on  shore  at 
Eastport.  Captain  Boutelle  and  the  other  officers,  then  our  comrades, 
have  passed  the  wide  river  and  joined  the  great  majority. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  orders  came  to  Captain  Boutelle 
directing  him  to  reenforce  the  crew  of  the  Arago  with  the  shore  parties, 

—  Read  by  Major  Charles  H.  Boyd  before  the  Maine  Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 
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to  cruise  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  intercept  some  Con- 
federate ships,  then  at  sea,  which  had  sailed  from  England  with  the 
supposed  intention  of  making  a  stop  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  doing 
this  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  definite  information  as  to  the 
newly  established  blockade,  before  making  the  attempt  to  run  into  their 
home  ports.  In  accordance  with  these  instructions  the  necessary  plans 
were  at  once  made. 

Lookouts  from  the  vessel  were  posted  upon  commanding  head- 
lands, with  orders  to  signalize  to  each  other,  until  our  vessel  was 
reached,  the  position  of  every  ship  coming  within  their  range,  and  thus, 
the  Arago  by  keeping  one  of  them  continually  in  sight,  covered  both 
passage  ways  of  Grand  Menan.  The  Arago  was  a  fine,  stanch  little 
craft,  with  a  large  enough  spread  of  canvas  to  drive  her  through  the 
water  with  very  good  speed;  for  armament  she  carried  two  brass  guns, 
one  of  them  rifled,  and  an  abundant  equipment  of  small  arms.  Her 
complement  was  now  six  officers  and  a  very  active  and  efficient  crew 
of  blue-jackets,  quite  a  number  of  whom  had  been  enlisted  in  Portland. 
Their  familiar  faces  it  is  a  pleasure  to  greet  among  our  respected  fellow 
citizens  to-day.  Three  fine  ships  were  soon  anchored  in  Eastport  har- 
bor with  our  prize  crews  on  board, — the  Orizimbo,  the  Express  and  the 
Alice  Ball.  It  is  the  capture  of  the  last  two  named  to  which  I  would 
now  refer. 

A  fine  day,  and  no  ships  in  sight,  greeted  our  little  ship's  company 
on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  August  31.  These  tidings  afforded  our 
captain  the  opportunity  we  all  much  desired,  to  show  to  the  kind  people 
of  Eastport  how  thoroughly  appreciated  had  been  the  many  hospitalities 
received  at  their  hands,  and  enabled  him  to  invite  a  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  on  board  the  Arago  for  a  sail  upon  the  waters  of  their  most 
picturesque  bay.  My  recollection  is  about  fifty  came  off,  that  we  got 
under  way  just  before  luncheon,  running  out  towards  the  eastern  en- 
trance. 

When  off  the  northwestern  end  of  Campobello,  we  suddenly  got 
the  message  that  a  ship  was  outside  the  White  Horse.  Then,  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  looked  very  much  as  if  our  sailing  party,  so  well  under 
way,  would  have  to  be  postponed,  and  our  guests  at  once  landed  upon 
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English  soil.  The  conditions  thus  presented  were  embarrassing  to  say 
the  least,  but  Captain  Boutelle  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  after 
consulting  with  Captain  Robinson,  Royal  Navy,  Mr.  Bion  Bradbury 
and  others  of  our  guests  whose  families  were  present,  and  at  their 
strongly  expressed  desire  to  see  the  capture,  concluded  to  run  the  risk. 
And  so  the  chase  was  begun  with  the  quarter-deck  covered  with  ladies. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  broad  Passamaquoddy  was  open  before  us  and 
there,  some  three  miles  away,  was  a  large  ship  under  full  sail,  appar- 
ently bound  for  St.  John.  The  wind  was  fresh  and  quite  a  sea  running. 
All  sail  was  now  made  upon  the  Arago.  The  ship  soon  gave  evidence 
of  having  discovered  the  long,  low,  suspicious  looking  schooner  rapidly 
working  to  windward  and  coming  up  with  her.  When  about  two  miles 
distant  a  blank  cartridge  was  fired  and  our  ensign  set.  The  ship's  re- 
sponse to  this  intimation  that  a  closer  acquaintance  was  desired  was  to 
run  out  studding-sails,  change  her  course  to  bring  the  wind  more  nearly 
free,  and  run  for  the  open  sea,  apparently  hoping  to  outrun  the  schooner 
when  off  the  wind;  but  in  vain,  the  Arago  had  much  the  better  legs. 
Being  now  within  easy  range  a  shot  was  thrown  across  her  bow.  The 
excitement  among  our  fair  guests  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
Rarely  had  such  a  chase  for  such  a  prize  vexed  the  waters  of  fair  Passa- 
maquoddy. We  soon  ran  to  within  a  mile  and  off  the  ship's  quarter, 
when  Mr.  Meade,  I  think,  was  ordered  to  send  a  shot  near  enough  to 
carry  conviction  that  this  was  not  altogether  a  picnic, — certainly  not  for 
the  ship.  The  rifle  threw  its  shot  near  or  through  a  jib,  which  being 
conclusive,  down  went  the  ship's  helm,  and  throwing  her  big  topsail 
aback  in  token  of  submission,  the  little  Arago  was  enabled  to  come  up 
on  her  starboard  quarter.  Seeing  her  officers  were  trying  to  muster 
their  men  for  a  fight,  our  boarders  were  ordered  and  a  dash  made  for 
her  mizzen  rigging  the  moment  the  two  vessels  touched.  It  was  all 
over  in  a  minute  as  her  men  promptly  retired  to  their  forecastle  and 
were  locked  in.  A  prize  crew  was  left  on  board  and  the  fine  ship 
Express  of  New  Orleans,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  once  more  at  her 
gaff,  was  sailed  into  American  waters.  As  the  sun  set  the  two  vessels 
came  into  Eastport  harbor  to  find  many  people  assembled  on  the 
wharves  and  hillsides.  The  firing  having  been  heard  in  the  city,  much 
curiosity  and  probably  some  little  anxiety  was  felt  on  account  of  our 
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very  peculiar  ship's  company.  But  at  all  is  well  that  ends  well.  A 
bright  young  lawyer  of  Eastport,  Mr.  John  H.  French,  who  was  pres- 
ent, dropped  into  poetry,  of  which  these  lines  are  recalled,  in  honor  of 
his   fair  townswomen : 

"  O,  for  a  forty-music  power  to  sing, 
The  well  earned  laud  and  praise  of  that  big  thing 
When  armed  with  flashing  eyes  and  rosy  lips 
The  Eastport  women  took  the  Southern  ships. 
Not  that  gay  barge  which  sailed  down  Cydnus'  tide 
Could  boast  a  fairer  crew  with  all  its  pride, 
Than  did  the  '  Arago  '  with  her  new  recruits 
In  basquine  uniform  and  patent  boots, 

In  vain  to  struggle,  see,  the  victory's  won; 
Secessia's  flag  drops  to  the  bright  jupon." 

On  the  next  Wednesday,  September  4,  when  the  morning  fogs  had 
burned  away,  the  lookouts  sighted  a  ship  off  Grand  Menan,  which  was 
soon  run  down  and  captured  after  firing  across  her  bow  once  or  twice. 
As  this  occasion  was  strictly  a  "  gander  party  "  there  is  but  little  to  say 
thereon.  She  proved  to  be  the  Alice  Ball  from  Liverpool  and  with  her 
was  taken  the  first  Confederate  flag  we  had  then  seen.  It  was  a  huge 
affair,  some  twenty-five  feet  long  and  of  the  "  star  and  bar  "  pattern  all 
were  so  familiar  with  later  on.  It  went  to  Washington  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  is  buried  in  the  archives  of  the  Coast  Survey  office  to  this  day. 

The  three  ships  were  turned  over  to  the  United  States  marshal 
and  sent  to  Portland  for  condemnation  by  the  court  of  admiralty.  Hon. 
George  F.  Talbot  was  the  United  States  District  Attorney,  and  I  well 
remember  taking  him  off  to  the  ships  in  Eastport  harbor,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  examination  of  such  papers  as  the  captains  did  not  succeed  in 
destroying  during  the  chase,  to  question  the  crew,  etc.  His  encouraging 
words,  as  we  returned  to  shore,  brought  bright  visions  of  prize  money, 
"  castles  in  Spain,"  alas,  to  be  thrown  to  the  ground  *  by  a  few  words  in 
the  court  record:  in  effect,  released  by  instruction  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

*  Or,  it  might  be  said,   struck  by   departmental    lightning. 


IN   PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  KITCHEN 

WHEN  the  Twelfth  New  York  Militia  went  on  to  Washington, 
April  19,  1 86 1,  I  was  one  of  the  Engineer  Company.  Colonel 
(afterward  General)  Butterfield,  was  then,  as  he  was  for  long 
after  in  New  York,  very  much  of  a  "  society  "  man,  and  we  had  been  in 
Washington  but  a  few  days  when  he  became  very  "  chummy  "  at  the 
White  House,  and  particularly  so  with  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Out  of  this  came  an  incident  which  I  have  never  seen  in  print,  and 
in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Washington  in  one 
of  those  homely  relations  with  which  afterwards  the  public  were  to  be- 
come so  familiar  through  so  many  reminiscences.  Mrs.  Lincoln  told 
Colonel  "  Dan  "  that  the  White  House  cook  was  in  trouble — the  "  water- 
back  "  of  the  range  was  out  of  order,  and  so  the  range  could  not  be  used. 
'  Couldn't  he  have  it  fixed  that  day — perhaps  he  had  some  soldier 
plumbers?"  Of  course  he  had — the  Twelfth  was  full  of  'em — (prob- 
ably he  would  have  offered  to  furnish  aeronauts  or  lion-tamers  if  she  had 
wanted  any) — and  promptly  he  made  a  requisition  on  the  Quartermaster, 
— or  perhaps  it  was  the  Adjutant — for  plumbers  to  go  to  the  White 
House.  The  Adjutant,  who  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  the  matter, 
slid  it  over  to  the  Engineer  Company:  "  wanted,  plumbers  for  the  White 
House,  by  order  Colonel  Butterfield."  But  none  of  the  Company  were 
plumbers — we  ranked  as  non-commissioned  officers,  and  one  of  us — 
Frank  Barlow — ranked  as  Major  General  later — and  perhaps  we  did  not 
feel  complimented,  even  by  the  chance  of  a  "  job  "  at  the  White  House. 
But  I  ventured  the  opinion  that  there  probably  were  some  plumbers — in 
other  companies — and  so  was  detailed  to  get  them.  I  did — four — and 
went  along  to  "  boss  the  job."  It  certainly  was  a  sight — four  uniformed 
militiamen,  with  arms  and  accoutrements,  marching  into  the  White  House 
kitchen,  with  an  admiring  group  of  colored  servants  looking  on.  We 
"  stacked  arms  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  range  was  yanked  out,  and  set 
in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  and  four  able-bodied  New  York  plumbers 
were  wrestling  with  its  waterback.  The  details  of  the  job  have  escaped 
my  memory — but  not  so  my — and  our — first  sight  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
came  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  half-sitting,  half-leaning  on  the  kitchen 
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table,  and  holding  one  knee  in  his  hands — the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  said,  "  Well,  boys,  I  certainly  am  glad  to  see  you — I 
hope  you  can  fix  that  thing  right  off;  for  if  you  can't,  cook  can't  use  the 
range,  and  I  don't  suppose  I'll  get  any  '  grub  '  to-day!  " 

It  was  a  Saturday,  possibly  the  President  was  also  thinking  of  his 
Sunday  dinner. 

"  How  the  Twelfth  saved  the  "  (Presidential  dinner)  ought  to  be 
writ  large  in  the  regimental  history.  I  know  not  if  any  of  my  four  com- 
rades of  that  occasion  are  living,  but  if  any  of  them  see  the  story  in 
print  I  am  sure  they  will  remember  the  event. 

James  A.  Scrymser. 

New  York. 


PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  SERMON 

IN  April,  1 86 1,  the  Twelfth  New  York  Militia,  of  which  I  was  a 
member,  volunteered  for  service  and  went  to  Washington  by  way 
of  Old  Point  Comfort.  Some  of  us,  myself  among  them,  had  seen 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  New  York,  or  heard  his  famous  Cooper  Union  speech, 
and  now  we  were  actually  in  the  National  Capital  we  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  a  call  on  him  at  the  White  House.  We  asked  the  doorkeeper 
if  the  President  would  see  a  party  of  the  New  York  troops  who  had  just 
arrived,  and  after  a  little  delay  a  messenger  returned,  asking  us — there 
were  five — to  enter.  We  found  Mr.  Lincoln  sitting  in  front  of  a  window 
from  which  he  could  look  across  one  of  the  Potomac  river  bridges.  I 
cannot  now  recall  whether  it  was  the  Long  or  the  Chain  Bridge — into 
Virginia,  where  he  could  see  with  a  glass  the  Confederate  flag  floating. 
He  received  us  very  kindly,  saying  he  was  very  glad  to  see  us, — and  a  si 
there  were  so  few  soldiers  in  Washington,  before  we  arrived,  that  if  the 
rebels  had  only  had  then  a  tenth  part  of  the  dash  they  later  displayed 
they  could  easily  have  entered  the  city  in  force  across  that  bridge.  I 
could  not  doubt  he  meant  just  what  he  said.  Our  visit  about  over  Mr. 
Lincoln  asked  where  we  were  quartered;  and  learning  that  the  regiment 
was  as  yet  without  a  camp-ground  but  that  a  church  not  far  away  shel- 
tered a  good  many  of  us,  said:  "Well,  on  Sunday  (this  was  Friday) 
I'll  come  over  and  talk  to  you."  We  withdrew  on  the  hint,  and  as  we 
went  back  the  three  of  the  party  who  had  not  before  seen  him  were  evi- 
dently much  impressed  by  our  experience.  Often  since  then  have  I 
thought  of  it — a  squad  of  young  soldiers  volunteering  a  call  on  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  nation!  How  impossible  such  a  thing  would  have 
been  in  any  European  capital !  But  we  were  young — and  Abraham 
Lincoln  no  doubt  "sized  us  up"  at  a  glance;  there  could  be  no  presump- 
tion where  none  was  meant,  and  just  then  soldiers  were  a  novelty  to  him, 
and  a  welcome  one,  too. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  church — I  cannot  remember  just  where  it 
was,  though  I  know  it  was  not  very  far  from  the  White  House,  and,  I 
think,  a  Methodist  one — we  told  the  boys  the  President  was  coming  on 
Sunday;  but  the  doubters  were  many,  and  not  until  Sunday  came  was  the 
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place  made  neat,  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  occasion.  Somebody  had 
even  put  a  bouquet  of  flowers  on  the  pulpit.  As  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  all 
rose,  and  the  tall,  gaunt  figure  that  was  to  become  so  familiar  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  next  four  years  passed  up  the  aisle  and  mounted  the  plat- 
form. So  few  of  us  had  before  seen  him  that  I  doubt  if  the  church  had 
ever  before  held  so  large  a  crowd;  and  I  am  sure  he  never  before  or  after 
had  a  more  attentive  audience.  From  the  portraits  and  campaign 
badges  we  all  knew  him,  but  to  actually  see  and  hear  "  Old  Abe  "  was  a 
very  different  thing.  Homely  as  he  was  the  unmistakable  dignity  of  a 
Chief  Magistrate  sat  upon  him,  and  I  felt,  as  doubtless  did  many  others, 
that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  no  ordinary  man. 

He  was  so  tall  that  the  pulpit  was  too  low  for  him,  and  when  he 
occasionally  leaned  forward,  it  almost  seemed  as  though  he  was  about  to 
fall  over  it. 

Fifty-one  years  is  a  wide  chasm  for  memory  to  bridge,  and  I 
cannot  now  recall  as  clearly  as  I  wish,  much  of  his  "  talk  "  (for  he  began 
by  saying  that  as  he  was  not  a  clergyman  he  would  not  preach  to  us,  but 
just  give  us  a  "talk").  For  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  he  did  talk;  a 
pleasant,  kindly  address  given  in  a  natural,  winning  tone  and  manner, 
much  as  a  father  might  address  grown-up  sons.  He  referred  at  some 
length  to  the  pleasure  and  feeling  of  safety  which  the  arrival  of  the 
Twelfth  gave  him,  and  his  conviction  that  we  would  do  ourselves  credit 
as  soldiers:  that  while  he  hoped  the  war  would  be  but  short,  and  that 
possibly  the  rebels  might  not  proceed  to  any  further  hostilities,  now  that 
the  uprising  of  the  North  was  certain,  yet,  if  there  was  to  be  a  real  war, 
the  loyal  states  were  ready  for  it.  I  thought  of  Captain  Parker's  historic 
address  to  the  Minute  Men  of  Concord:  "  If  they  want  a  war,  let  it 
begin  here." 

He  went  on  to  give  us  some  good  advice,  and  interspersed  one  or 
two  stories — which  I  would  give  much  to  be  able  to  recall — and  then, 
with  a  short,  earnest  apostrophe  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  ended 
his  "  talk,"  and  passing  down  the  aisle  amid  something  very  like  applause, 
left  the  church. 

Few  are  left  of  my  comrades  of  that  day  and  probably  fewer  yet 
who  remember  the  event — the  spring-like  April  Sunday,  the  dignified 
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church  full  of  young  soldiers,  arms  stacked  in  the  corners  and  knapsacks 
piled  in  the  aisles  and  pews;  on  the  platform  the  homely  figure  in  the 
conventional  black  frock-coat  suit,  the  kindly,  rugged  face  of  the  great 
President  and  the  helpful,  appreciative  words  of  what  I  call  his  sermon; 
but  it  was  an  occasion  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  it  is  one  of  my  valued 
memories  that  I  once  heard  Abraham  Lincoln  speak  from  the  pulpit. 

George  Stewart, 

Late  i2thRegt.,  N.  G.  S.N.  Y. 

New  York  City. 


LETTERS  ON  THE  SIEGE  OF  BOSTON 

Copies  of  Original  Letters  in  the  Mss.  Collection  at  the 
Gen.  Artemas  Ward  Homestead  at  Shrewsbury,  Mass., 
examined  and  copied  by  Col.  Horace  N.  Fisher,  June  io, 
1909. 

Genl  Washington  to  Maj.  Genl  Artemas  Ward,  comdg.  Ameri- 
can Right  Wing  at  Roxbury. 

Cambridge,  27th  Feb.  1776. 

To  Major  Genl  Ward,  Roxbury. 
Sir: — 

We  were  falsely  alarmed  awhile  ago  with  an  account  of  the 
Regulars  coming  over  from  the  Castle  of  Dorchester.  Mr.  Baylor, — 
whom  I  immediately  sent  off,  is  just  returned  with  a  contradiction  of 
it.  But,  as  a  rascally  rifleman  went  in  last  night  and  will  no  doubt 
give  all  the  intelligence  he  can,  would  it  not  be  prudent  to  keep  six  or 
eight  trusty  men  by  the  way  of  look-outs  or  patrols  on  the  Point  next 
to  the  Castle,  as  well  as  on  the  Nuke  Hill;  at  the  same  time  ordering 
particular  regiments  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning  to 
the  Heights  of  Dorchester.  For,  should  the  Enemy  get  possession  of 
those  Hills  before  us,  they  would  render  it  a  difficult  task  to  dispossess 
them.     Better  it  is,  therefore,  to  prevent  than  to  remedy  an  evil. 

I  am  yr  most  ob\ 

G.  Washington. 

Cambridge  2d  March  /^6 
To  Major  Genl  Ward,  Roxbury. 
Sir: — 

After  weighing  all  circumstances  of  tides  &c.  and  considering 
the  hazard  of  taking  the  Posts  on  Dorchester  Neck  [being]   taken  by 

—  Communicated  by  Colonel  Horace  Newton  Fisher  to  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Asso- 
ciation. , 
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the  enemy  and  the  evil  consequences  that  would  result  from  it,  the 
gentlemen  here  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  go  on  there  Monday 
night. 

I  give  you  this  early  notice  of  it  that  you  may  delay  no  time  in  pre- 
paring for  it,  as  everything  here  will  be  in  readiness  to  cooperate. 

I  am  yr  most  ob*  serv1, 

Geo  Washington.    - 

[Endorsement: — "  This  letter  was  sealed  &  upon  it  was  written 

'  Remember  [Seal]  Barrels  ' 

The  next  day  the  following  was  sent."] 

To  Mat.  Genl  Ward,         ) 
Commanding  at  Roxbury  J 

Cambridge  3d  March  1776. 

Sir: — 

My  letter  of  last  night  would  inform  you  that  the  Gen1 
Officers  at  this  place  thought  it  dangerous  to  delay  taking  Dorchester 
Hills,  least  they  should  be  possessed  before  us  by  the  Enemy, — and 
therefore  involve  us  in  difficulties  which  we  should  not  know  how  to 
extricate  ourselves  from.  This  opinion  they  were  inclined  to  adopt 
from  a  belief,  indeed  almost  a  certain  knowledge,  of  the  Enemy's  being 
apprised  of  our  designs  that  way. 

You  should  make  choice  of  some  good  regiments  to  go  on  the 
morning  after  the  Post  is  taken,  under  the  Command  of  Gen1  Thomas; 
the  number  of  men  you  shall  judge  necessary  for  this  Relief  may  be 
ordered:  I  should  think  from  two  to  three  thousand,  as  circumstances 
tmay  require,  would  be  enough.  I  shall  send  you  from  hence  two 
regiments,  to  be  at  Roxbury  early  on  Tuesday  morning  to  strengthen 
your  lines;  and  I  shall  send  you  to-morrow  evening  two  companies  of 
Riflemen  which,  with  the  three  now  there,  may  be  part  of  the  Relief 
to  go  on  with  Gen1  Thomas.  These  five  companies  may  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  Captn  Hugh  Stephenson,  subject  to  the  command  of 
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the  Officer  commanding  the  Post  (Dorchester)  :  they  will,  I  think,  be 
able  to  gall  the  enemy  sorely  in  their  march  from  their  boats,  and  in 
landing. 

A  blind  along  the  Causey  should  be  thrown  up,  if  possible,  while 
the  other  work  is  about;  especially  on  the  Dorchester  side,  as  that  is 
nearest  the  Enemy's  guns  and  most  exposed.  We  calculated,  I  think, 
that  800  men  would  do  the  whole  Causey  with  great  ease  in  one  night, 
if  the  marsh  has  not  got  bad  to  work  again  and  the  tide  gives  no  great 
interruption.  250  Axe-men,  I  should  think,  would  soon  fell  the  trees 
for  Abattis;  but  what  number  it  would  take  to  get  them, — the  fascines, 
Chandeliers  &c.  in  place  I  know  not.  750  men  (the  working  party, 
carrying  their  arms)  will,  I  should  think,  be  sufficient  for  a  covering 
party.  These  to  be  posted  on  Nuke  Hill — on  the  little  hill  in  front  of 
the  2d  hill,  looking  into  Boston  Bay  and  near  the  Point  opposite  the 
Castle.  Sentries  to  be  kept  between  the  Parties  and  some  on  the  back 
side  looking  towards  Squantum. 

As  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  defence  which  may  be  made 
...th  barrels  from  either  of  the  Hills,  I  could  wish  you  to  have  a  number 
over.  Perhaps  single  barrels  would  be  better  than  linking  of  them  to- 
gether, being  less  liable  to  accidents.  The  hoops  should  be  well  nailed, 
or  else  they  will  soon  fly  and  the  casks  fall  to  pieces. 

You  must  take  care  that  the  necessary  notice  is  given  to  the  militia, 
agreeable  to  the  plan  settled  with  Gen1  Thomas. 

I  shall  desire  Col0  Knox  to  be  over  to-morrow  to  lay  out  the 
work. 

I  recollect  nothing  more  to  mention  to  you.  You  will  settle  with 
the  officers  with  you,  as  what  I  have  here  said  is  intended  rather  to 
convey  my  ideas  generally  than  wishing  them  to  be  adhered  to  strictly. 

I  am  with  esteem,  Dear  Sir, 

Yr  most  obed1  Serv\ 

G°  Washington. 


wi 
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Cambridge,  March  24th  1776 
To  Major  Genl  Ward,  Roxbury. 

Sir.-— 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  send  the  inclosed  letter  to  Col° 
Quincy  either  tonight  or  early  in  the  morning. 

As  these  favorable  winds  do  not  waft  the  fleet  from  Nantasket, 
my  suspicions  are  more  and  more  aroused,  I  wish  therefore  the  fire- 
raft,  talked  of  by  Col°  Tupper,  could  be  attempted  in  a  windy  or  dark 
night.  I  think  this  would  discover  their  designs,  if  no  other  good  effect 
resulted  from  it. 

I  am  yr  most  obd'  serv1 

Geo.  Washington. 

Memorandum  by  Horace  N.  Fisher: — Precis  of  the  four  pre- 
ceding LETTERS  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON 

<  Feb.  27,  1776.  From  this  letter  it  is  apparent  that  Washington  considered 
that  if  the  British  should  occupy  "  Dorchester  Neck "  in  force,  it  would  enable 
them  to  continue  the  occupation  of  Boston  indefinitely,  as  the  town  would  have 
open  sea-communication  for  reinforcements  and  supplies:  that  such  event  must  be 
prevented  at  all  hazards,  and  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  assault  their  works. 

March  2,  1776.  From  this  letter  it  is  evident  that,  after  due  consideration 
of  tides,  etc.,  and  the  danger  of  the  British  anticipating  the  American  plan  of 
seizing  Dorchester  Neck  and  the  disastrous  effect  of  such  occupation  upon  the  ob- 
jective of  the  siege,  the  Council  of  War  deemed  immediate  action  unavoidable  on 
our  part,  viz. :  occupation  and  fortification  of  Dorchester  Heights,  for  which  every 
preparation  had  been  made.  To  prevent  delays  this  letter  of  warning  was  written 
to  General  Ward. 

March  3,  1776.  This  is  a  most  important  letter,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  de- 
tailed instructions  for  the  seizure,  fortification,  and  defence  of  Dorchester  Heights: 
to  assure  success,  orders  are  given  to  protect  the  Causeway,  from  Dorchester  Meet- 
ing House  to  Dorchester  Neck  across  the  marsh,  by  a  "  blind  "  or  entrenchment 
on  the  side  towards  the  British  heavily  fortified  works  on  Boston  Neck;  to  occupy 
the  "  Nuke  Hill,"  where  the  British  could  best  land  from  Boston,  with  a  strong 
covering  party  while  the  Fatigue  party  threw  up  entrenchments  on  the  command- 
ing heights  in  the  center  of  the  peninsula.     The  use  of  barrels,  filled  with  earth 
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and   chained   together  to  break  the  assaulting  columns,  was  a  device  highly  com- 
mended by  Washington.     Apparently  it  was  Gridley's  device. 

March  24,  1776.  Washington's  suspicions  of  Howe's  delay  in  Nantasket 
Roads  portended  a  sudden  dash  on  Boston  aroused  and  his  plan  made  clear  to 
force  the  enemy's  hand.  Washington's  letters  of  February  27th,  March  2d  and 
3d  were  written  on  the  eve  of  the  crisis,  to  which  his  efforts  had  been  steadily 
directed  since  July,  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties  for  raising  and  getting 
into  effective  condition  the  raw  provincial  troops. 

The  successful  occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights,  made  impregnable  to  as- 
sault, was  followed  by  the  occupation  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  only  landing 
place  by  which  the  British  could  land  for  assaulting  the  Heights.  From  that  Hill 
artillery  could  enfilade  the  strong  British  works  on  Boston  Neck  and  make  them 
untenable,  while  the  Americans  advancing  from  Roxbury  could  assault  them  with 
success.  This  was  the  crowning  effort  and  its  success  was  practically  certain,  pre- 
senting to  General  Howe  the  alternative  of  capitulation  or  the  evacuation  of  Bos- 
ton :  the  latter  was  more  desirable  as  it  would  save  the  town  from  probable  de- 
struction. Towards  that  end  Washington  ordered  the  guns,  when  got  into  posi- 
tion on  the  "  Nuke  Hill,"  not  to  fire  on  the  Town  but  on  the  Shipping  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  There  were  about  one  hundred  British  Transports  and  Storeships 
at  anchor  in  the  Harbor;  their  destruction  would  render  it  impossible  for  the 
British  Army  to  escape,  the  alternative  was  to  fight  a  hopeless  battle  followed  by 
unconditional  surrender.  Hence  the  order  of  Washington  to  confine  the  artillery 
fire  on  the  Shipping  was  certain  to  hasten  the  evacuation  of  the  Town. 

With  this  understanding  of  Washington's  plan,  the  letter  written  by  his 
Aide  de  Camp  and  Secretary  on  March  10th  may  properly  be  made  the  closing 
act  of  the  siege,  being  written  by  the  command  of  Washington.  Therefore  a  copy 
of  that  letter  is  now  given. 

Cambridge,  March  10,  1776 
To  Mat.  Genl  Ward. 

Sir: — 

By  his  Excellency's  command  I  am  to  inform  you  that  it  is 
his  desire  that  you  give  peremptory  orders  to  the  artillery  officer  com- 
manding at  Lam's  [i.e.  Lamb's]  Dam  that  he  must  not  fire  upon  the 
Town  of  Boston  tonight,  unless  the  Enemy  first  begins  a  cannonade, 
and  that  he  is  not  to  fire  thence  upon  the  Town.  If  they  begin  and  we 
have  any  cannon  on  Nuke  Hill  [often  called  Nook's  Hill  by  common 
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mistake],    his   Excellency   would   have    the    fire    returned   from   thence 
among  the  shipping  and  every  damage  [done]  to  them  that  possibly  can. 

Notwithstanding  the  accounts  received  of  the  Enemy  being  about 
to  evacuate  the  Town  with  all  seeming  hurry  &  expedition,  his  Excel- 
lency is  apprehensive  that  Gen1  Howe  has  some  design  of  having  a 
brush  before  his  departure  and  is  only  waiting  in  hopes  of  finding  us  off 
our  guard.  He  therefore  desires  that  you  will  be  very  vigilant  and 
have  every  necessary  precaution  taken  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  to  give 
them  a  proper  reception  in  case  they  attempt  anything. 

I  am,  Sir,  yr  Hble.  Serv1 

Robt  H.  Harrison. 

MEMORANDUM  BY  HORACE  N.   FISHER. 

This  letter  of  Washington's  Aide  de  Camp  and  Acting  Secretary  may  be 
considered  as  Washington's  own  letter  and  representing  his  views.  There  is  one 
point,  incidental,  which  appears  from  the  following  letter  from  General  Gates, 
Adjutant-General  at  Washington's  Headquarters,  who  writes  General  Ward  un- 
der date  of  January  10,  1776,  by  Washington's  command.  Moreover  it  deter- 
mines the  claim  of  Col.  Rufus  Putnam's  admirers,  notably  the  late  Senator  Hoar, 
that  Colonel  Putnam  planned  and  built  the  works  on  Dorchester  Heights  which 
compelled  the  Evacuation.  Washington's  letter  of  March  3,  1776,  positively  as- 
signs this  duty  to  Colonel  Gridley  (Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army)  and  to  Colonel 
Knox.  Gates'  letter,  dated  January  10,  1776,  orders  General  Ward  to  detach 
Colonel  Putnam  from  the  army  besieging  Boston  and  that  he  report  to  Gen. 
Charles  Lee,  already  sent  to  New  York  to  prepare  defences  of  that  town. 

Head  Quarters,  10th  Jany.  1776 

To  Major  Genl  Ward,  Roxbury. 

<Sir: — 

Major  General  Lee  being  sent  upon  an  important  service  to 
the  Westward,  where  it  is  necessary  he  should  be  supplied  with  a  good 
Engineer,  I  am  directed  by  his  Excellency,  The  General,  to  desire  you 
will  immediately  order  Lieut,  Colonel  Putnam  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
join  Gen1  Lee:  he  will  find  General  Lee  at  New  Haven;  if  not  there,  at 
New  York. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  Obedient  Humble  servant, 

Horatio  Gates,  Adjutant  General. 
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MAX  took  the  candle  from  her  hand,  and,  shading  the  eyes  of  the 
infant  sleeper  with  his  broad-leaved  beaver,  bent  over,  as  if  in 
close  scrutiny  of  its  placid  features;  while  Alida,  touched  by  the 
sympathising  interest  which  her  lover  displayed  in  her  charge,  and  dream- 
ing not  of  the  cause  which  prompted  that  interest,  gazed  on  with  a  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  sensibility.  At  first  the  deep  sleep  in  which  the 
child  was  plunged  left  nothing  but  the  lovely  air  of  infantile  repose  in  its 
expression;  but — whether  from  being  stirred  inwardly  by  dreams,  or  dis- 
turbed by  the  light  which  penetrated  its  fringed  lids  from  without,  or 
touched,  perhaps,  by  the  drooping  plume  with  which  the  soldier  shaded 
its  brow — it  soon  began  to  move,  to  grasp  the  coverlet  in  its  tiny  fingers, 
and  turning  over  petulantly  even  in  its  slumbers,  to  work  its  features  into 
something  more  of  meaning. 

It  was  a  child  of  the  most  tender  years;  but,  though  scarcely  four 
summers  could  have  passed  over  its  innocent  head,  the  lineaments  of  an- 
other, less  pure  than  it,  were  strongly  charactered  in  its  face.  Some- 
thing there  was  of  Alida  there,  but  far  more  of  her  wild  and  almost 
lawless  brother.  There  seemed,  indeed,  what  might  be  called  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  them  both;  but  while  the  darker  hue  of  Alida's 
hair  might  have  aided  in  first  recalling  her  image  to  him  who  gazed 
upon  the  sable  locks  of  the  Indian  child,  yet  her  noble  brow  was  want- 
ing beneath  them;  and  the  mouth,  which  earliest  shows  the  natural  tem- 
per, and  which  most  nearly  expresses  the  habitual  passions  at  maturity 
— the  mouth  was  wholly  that  of  her  wayward  and  reckless  brother.  The 
features  were  so  decidedly  European,  that  the  tawny  skin  and  the  eyes, 
which  were  closed  from  Greyslaer's  view,  were  all  he  thought  that  could 
proclaim  an  Indian  origin  for  this  true  scion  of  the  Mohawk  chieftain's 
line,  as  Derrick  had  represented  him  to  his  sister. 

"  It  is  the  mysterious  instinct  of  blood,  then,  as  well  as  the  natural 
promptings  of  her  sex's  kindness,  which  has  elicited  Alida's  sympathy 
for  this  wild  offshoot  of  her  house.  But  she  should  have  a  more  con- 
siderate protector  than  this  giddy  brother,  who,  even  in  assuming  the 
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most  sacred  responsibility,  must  needs  risk  mixing  up  a  sister's  name  with 
his  own  wild  doings." 

"  You  do  not  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  protege,"  said  Alida, 
as  Greyslaer,  musing  thus,  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two  after  they 
returned  to  the  sitting  room.  "  I  declare  your  indifference  quite  piques 
me.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  interest  poor  forlorn  little  Guise  excited 
when  I  took  him  with  me  to  Albany  on  my  last  visit  to  our  family  friends 
there." 

Max  had  it  upon  his  tongue  to  ask  her  in  reply  if  she  thought  that 
the  child  bore  any  resemblance  to  Isaac  Brant,  its  reputed  father,  whom 
Alida  must  have  seen  in  former  years;  but,  at  once  remembering  how 
closely  that  individual  was  connected  with  Bradshawe's  misdeeds,  he 
stifled  the  question,  and,  passing  by  her  last  observation  as  lightly  as 
possible,  changed  the  subject  altogether.  The  whole  matter,  however, 
left  a  disagreeable  impression  upon  him,  and  he  was  provoked  at  the 
importance  it  assumed  in  his  thoughts,  when,  after  the  thrilling  emotions 
of  a  lover's  parting  had  passed  away,  it  recurred  again  and  again  to  his 
mind  during  his  long  walk  back  to  the  inn  where  he  was  to  pass  the  night. 

The  dawn  of  the  next  morning  found  Greyslaer  again  upon  the  road 
toward  Fort  Dayton,  where  a  pleasurable  meeting  with  more  than  one 
old  comrade  awaited  him,  and  where  a  military  duty  devolved  upon  him 
which,  slight  in  character  as  it  at  first  appeared,  was  destined,  in  its 
fulfilment,  to  have  a  most  serious  bearing  upon  his  own  happiness  and 
that  of  Alida. 

Charles  Fenno  Hoffman. 

(To  be  Continued.} 
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1862-64.     Ulus.)    Anon.  The  Dartmoor  Massacre   (1815),  I.  H.  W. 

XIV  XVI 

The  American  Tars  in  Tripolitan  Slavery  (1805-  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Israel  R.  Potter  (1744- 
07),  Triple  Number,  William  Ray.  1826)    (With  Illustrations),  by  Himself. 

Nos.  1-IV  make  Vol.  I,  Nos.  V-VIII  Vol.  U,  Nos.  IX-XII  Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  XIII-XVI  Vol.  IV.  None  of 
the  originals  are  in  print.  But  few  have  ever  been  sold  at  auction.  The  fifth  cannot  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  The  eighth  exists  in  only  one  perfect  copy,  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
thirteenth  in  only  two,  one  recently  discovered.  The  fourteenth  commands  $150,  and  but  one  copy 
ts  known  in  America  (as  also  of  the  twentieth).  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  apparent  that  such 
items  at  the  nominal  prices  quoted  are  remarkable  bargains.  They  are  sold  only  to  those  who  are 
Magazine  subscribers;  are  printed  in  a  small  edition  and  will  not  be  reprinted.  Those  who  have  not 
already   subscribed  for   them   would   do  well   to  apply   at   once.     Address: 

WILLIAM  ABBATT,    Publisher,  410   E.   32d  St.,   New  YorK 


